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We Should Have More High School Geography 


According to Dr. John W. Studebaker, former United States Commissioner 
of Education, we are more illiterate geographically than any other nation. 


In our high schools, geography is usually offered as economic, commercial, 
or human geography. These are studies of products, regions, and how man 
makes a living in all parts of the world. These studies also cover current 
problems regarding commerce and industry and develop broad concepts of 
business. Factors of economic geography have a tremendous impact on our 
everyday lives. However, some school administrators do not yet properly evalu 
ate its importance. Fortunately, those in charge of our affairs on national, state, 
and city levels think and act otherwise. 


Nationally, for instance, we have the Department of Agriculture, National 
Resources Committee, Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The latter 


furnishes businessmen with consuls’ reports of world trade and opportunities 
for trade. 


States usually have a department of labor and industries, and their reports 
emphasize manufacturing and trade in addition to supplying industrial data 
to businessmen. 


Cities and towns have their chambers of commerce and, recently, indus- 
trial foundations that illustrate applied economic geography. 


In our democracy we rule by representation; therefore, in order to govern 
ourselves better we must be well informed. A study of economic geography 
furnishes an excellent broad background of knowledge and provides for an 
intelligent understanding of such problems as the St. Lawrence seaway plan, 
reciprocal trade agreements, the European Recovery Program, and the inter- 
dependence of nations. 


We Americans are the world’s greatest readers, but the type of material 
we read and what we understand from it depends upon our education. News- 
papers are full of articles on economic geography, such as oil pipe lines, floods, 
mining, crops, droughts, and the new steel industry proposed for New England. 
To be interested enough to read and then to.understand the implications of 
such articles, a course in economic geography is essential. 


Then, too, we are constantly exposed to foreign propaganda and malicious 
lies. There is no better way to defeat their purpose than to learn about our 
great country. Intolerance and prejudice usually result from insufficient 
knowledge. Economic geography makes us realize that other peoples are more 
like us than different from us. 


Concepts, significant relationships, and facts cannot be permanently 
learned by children of elementary school age; therefore, since we are affected 
every day by factors of economic geography, this subject should be required 
above the high school freshman level for all students. 


Arthur C. Long, president of New England High School ‘\Com- 


mercial Teachers Association; Girls High hool, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Implications in General Edueation 
for Business Training 


by E. C. McGILL, COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 





During the last sixty years the 
field of business education has en- 
joyed a most rapid growth in terms 
of the number of students enrolled 
in business courses, the number of 
subjects offered under the caption 
of business and business education, 
and the number of teachers em- 
ployed in the business teaching 
field. The story of this great 
growth need not be repeated here 
since everyone is now well ac- 
quainted with the way the number 
of students enrolled in business 
subjects has changed from a few 
thousand to millions since 1890. 
Growth in all fields of education has been 
rapid during this time, but the growth of 
business. education has far exceeded that 
enjoyed by the well established fields of 
education. 

This sudden surge of business education 
may seem unreasonable and without cause 
until we examine the forces behind this 
movement. Our country was founded as a 
trading nation. Its rapid growth to that 
pinnacle of world power now attained can, 
in a large way, be attributed to diversified 
activities in internal and world trade. Most 
certainly the freedom of all persons to take 
part in and to profit by the activities of 
business and business relationships have in 
no small way contributed to this success. 
Nor should we overlook the privileges of the 
growth, organization, and development ex- 
tended to American business enterprise, 
which has been influencial in this great 
accomplishment. 

We as a people and a nation look with 
pride upon our accomplishments. Like all 
movements that grow so rapidly, we have 
some flaws in our economic system that need 
repairing. The more rapid the growth, the 
greater are such flaws in many instances. 
Growth of an enterprise or a movement 
cannot continue forever at the same rate of 
progress. Time must be taken for patching 
the breaks, greasing the gears, and mending 
the rips at the seams. In many ways business 
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education has reached such a place 
in its development. 

Throughout the early period of 
this development the business 
teacher has been a specialist called 
upon to impart specialized training 
to a group of hopeful and potential 
specialized people. In many ways 
all that has mattered has been the 
acquisition of certain basic skills 
in typewriting, shorthand, office 
machines, accounting, filing, or 
some other specialized working 
skill. The business teacher has 
been content to concentrate on 
the objectives set forth in these 
courses, and which objectives for the most 
part have been definitely pointed toward the 
attainment of certain marketable vocational 
skills. The business teacher has been content 
to divert all of his attention to those students 
who have come to his class seeking such in- 
formation and skills. He has been proud of 
his accomplishments and of his ability to 
train people to earn a living in the particular 
skill in which they have been trained. Too 
little recognition has been extended the 
masses of youth who have not sought busi- 
ness education in some form or another, even 
though they too will be involved in the maze 
of business transactions that occur in the 
lives of all people. 

In a way, the business teacher has re- 
sembled a mighty monarch who has suddenly 
realized the wealth and magnitude of his 
kingdom. The business teacher has been so 
proud of the accomplishments of the efforts 
exerted in the training of vocational students 
that there has been no time to stop and view 
the ramifications of this valuable and 
profitable field of endeavor. In spite of its 
rapid growth, business education in the past 
has reached only a small part of the total 
school population and in some cases has 
trained students. for business jobs that 
actually do not exist. Yet, on the other 
hand, an important area of business educa- 








tion has been completely overlooked — : 


business education for living. Only recently 
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the business teachers have even extended 
lip service to this broad, practically un- 
touched area of education. Business teachers 
have been too busy teaching the skills of 
business to those who have crowded into the 
classrooms to even recognize, much less 
think about, the business education needed 
by everyone. 

Every man, woman, and child participate 
in many business transactions every day of 
their lives. These business transactions are 
simple and are taken as being a matter of 
course in the everyday lives of the human 
masses. This fact does not justify the over- 
sight; instead, it should point up the extra- 
ordinary need that exists for helping every 
citizen to be better equipped to understand 
and efficiently participate in the multitude 
of business transactions that become his lot. 
If Mr. Average Citizen could in some way 
classify all of the activities in which he 
participates, the results would probably be 
unbelievable to the American business 
teacher. Probably those activities related 
to business would far surpass all the rest. 
Yet the business teacher has been content 
to by-pass this need in the lives of every 
citizen. Still more stinging is the charge that 
the average business teacher-training insti- 
tution has been content to ignore this 
pertinent need and to spend its efforts in the 
training of more teachers of the business 
skill subjects. People everywhere are clamor- 
ing for more business education. They go to 
evening schools; the newspapers publish 
financial news; and financial periodicals have 
rapidly increased in numbers and circulation. 
Every conversation sooner or later gets 
around to including business problems. The 
American public is being exposed to loud 
and vigorous advertising. It is being 
showered with business propositions of one 
kind and another. We have an economic 
cycle with highs and lows that have never 
before been experienced. The political 
forces that oppose our democratic way of 
life point with an accusing finger to the 
United States and tell the rest of the world 
that our gigantic capitalistic business ma- 
chine will destroy us and all those who dare 
to ride along with us. They tell the world 
that we cannot control or stop the business 
depression that is so sure to plague our 
economic system and that it will drag the 
other little nations of the world that have 
cast their lot with us into that same economic 
cesspool into which we are so sure to go. 
Business teachers must shake themselves 
out of the complacency that has sheltered 
them so well in the period gone by. Out of 
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this period of economic turmoil must come 
a rebirth of business education that will 
reverberate around the globe. A new kind of 
business education must be introduced into 
the American educational system that will 
equip every person with the knowledge and 
economic judgment necessary for his per- 
sonal well-being and national economic 
security. The economic well-being of the 
nation as a whole cannot be stronger than 
the mean of the economic security of all its 
people. 

More must be accomplished than merely 
changing the name of business courses, the 
title of the text, and the name of the depart- 
ment. The objectives of business education 
must actually become twofold in more than 
name only. Business education for living 
must become a reality and business educa- 
tion for vocations must remain but be 
refined. Business education must heed the 
call that so loudly beckons. The business 
teachers must become the most broadly 
educated group of persons in the American 
educational system. The business teacher 
must have all the specialized training now 
possessed by the intelligentsia plus a thorough 
understanding of the application of this 
great area of knowledge to the lives of all 
human beings. 

Business teachers must become acquainted 
with the social problems and maladjustments 
of the people of this great nation of ours. 
Business education must find a common 
ground of understanding with moral prin- 
ciples and the ethics of business. It is true 
that these and other related responsibilities 
are an integral part of business and cannot 
be segregated from their environs. Finally, 
business teachers must assume the responsi- 
bility for teaching the basic business knowl- 
edges and principles to all people in a manner 
so that those facts and knowledges can be 
applied to life by all of those people in the 
multitude of man’s activities. As Doctor 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School of 
Education, New York University, so ably 
states “The world is likened unto a gigantic 
stadium in which democracy opposes Com- 
munism and in this struggle all the people of 
the world are lined up as spectators ready to 
follow and praise the victor.” We American 
people represent that force of democracy. 
You, the American business teachers, are in 
the position of the quarterback calling the 
signals that direct the greatest power and 
influences in determining the next play 
which our team will make. The success of 
democracy, in no small measure, depends 
upon how well a common understanding is 
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developed between business, capital, and 
management on the one hand; labor, con- 
sumers, and the American citizen on the 
other hand. 

Now, for a glance into this vital problem 
of business education for living so its far- 
reaching components may be more readily 
recognized. 

First, business education must recognize 
that its responsibility is so far-reaching that 
it extends to every man, woman, and child. 
Every person should have the privilege of 
acquiring information about the economic 
significance of the workings of common 
everyday business activities. For example, 
the influences behind the action of the busi- 
ness cycle should become known to everyone, 
not just the business analyst and the fore- 
caster. Every citizen deserves the right and 
privilege of acquiring business information 
that will enable him to develop the ability 
to think intelligently about business affairs. 
Every person should have the opportunity 
to acquire an appreciation of the relation of 
business to the social and moral aspects of 
citizenship. All people should be aided in 
developing a sense of tolerance and respect 
for the rights of others in all business 
transactions. In other words, a desire for 
the creation of ethical standards for all 
business transactions and activities that 
can be followed and accepted by everyone 
must be developed and disseminated to all 
citizens. It could be called the Golden Rule 
of business. 

Second, all youth deserve the opportunity 
for acquiring as much knowledge as feasible 
regarding the occupations, vocational oppor- 
tunities, advantages and disadvantages for 
entering an occupation, and the future that 
may grow out of an occupation. These 
facts should be taught while the students 
are still in school and are preparing for life. 
The business teacher should be in a better 
position to help these youngsters gather 
such information than most other adults 
with whom the average student comes into 
contact. Boys and girls choosing a life 
vocation must be helped to realize that 
people differ one from another and that jobs 
also differ. The individual must be fitted 
and adjusted to the job. 

Third, business teachers must help stu- 
dents become individuals. Factors of 
personality must be recognized and evalu- 
ated in terms of citizenship responsibilities. 
Recognition of the importance of human 
relations in all contacts with people must 
be included in this basic educational pro- 
gram. Young people must be helped to learn 
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how to study themselves. Only through g 
better appreciation of the importance of 
self-evaluation and redirection can progress 
be made in eliminating the most basic cause; 
of job failure, which is one of the greatest 
and most expensive wastes in the Americay 
economic system. 

Fourth, it must become the responsibility 
of the business teacher to know and appre. 
ciate the common needs of business in their 








community. These needs must be measured 
and evaluated in terms of the social, politi. 
cal, and moral aspects of community 
citizenship. On this hypothesis, oppor 
tunities for learning must be developed that 
will enable all young people to become useful 
citizens. When this is done ‘in its entirety, 
business teachers will realize that there ar 
many business values that are greater than 
the basic business skills that have previously 
taken the spotlight in pedagogical activities, 
Perhaps in many cases these skills will be 
relegated to a position of secondary im- 
portance. Study of these needs must 
always be in the constant process of develop- 
ment but never developed. When it comes 
to devising study programs based upon the 
needs of youth, there is nothing so constant 
in curriculum revision as change itself. 
Fifth, a new developmental approach 








must be instigated in the teaching of the 
recognized subject areas of business training 
that are essential for everyone. It is not 
contended that this approach shall be scien- 
tific, but instead, it should be functional in 
that the business needs of life are so drama- 
tized in their application that the economic 
values needed will be illuminated and 
exemplified for all students. It is doubly 
important that such basic business subject 





matter be presented in a way that it b 
interesting, challenging, and useful to every 
boy and girl in the public school system; not 
just those “dubbed” business students. The 
discussion of this fifth point cannot b 
terminated without mentioning that the 
subject matter cannot be taught in the 
conventional manner of using a single text- 
book and workbook accompanied with dis 
cussions interspaced with dry lectures and 
reports. If basic business education becomes 
functional for all youth, it must become # 
alive with action related to life situation 
that it cannot be distinguished from life 
itself. 

The job that lies ahead is so great that 
not many business educators are aware o 
its magnitude. The opportunity exists for 
business education to become the most im 
portant segment in the core of education 
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The traditional 
method of teach- 
ing economic 
geography consists of the teacher assigning 
a certain number of pages of the text to the 
students to be “learned” that night. During 
the next class session the information con- 
tained on these pages is painfully extracted 
from the students by means of the teacher’s 
questions and the students’ answers. The 
emphasis is upon the retention of facts. A 
good student*is the one who can give back 
to the teacher the facts found in the text. 
There is no provision for freedom of expres- 
sion or ideas on the part of the student. 
Many times, a parrot-like recitation of facts 
constitutes the entire lesson. No wonder 
economic geography is looked upon with 
such distaste by so many boys and girls in 
high school! 

Although it is desirable to have the stu- 
dents know the many facts found in the 
book, this should not be the primary aim of 
the course. The important fact is not that 
California and Florida grow more oranges 
than the rest of the country, but an under- 
standing of why they are in the lead position 
and what effects this has on the rest of the 
United States are important. In other words, 
it is the understanding of economic geog- 
raphy facts and how they affect our lives 
that we as teachers should help the students 
to acquire — not a rote memorization of 
factual knowledge without any original 
thought on the part of the student. 

The traditional approach has been dis- 
carded by the modern teachers of economic 
geography. In its place they prefer to use 
an approach that will be both interesting 
and worth while to the students. For want 
of a better term, I refer to this as the 
“Appeal Approach” in the teaching of 
economic geography. 

The first step in using this approach is to 
have the course taught by an instructor who 
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Make Eeconemie . 
Geography Appealing 


by DONALD JD MULKERNE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


is sincerely enthusiastic about the subject. 
With proper showmanship, mingled with a 
real liking for economic geography, it will 
not be long before the students become 
infected with the teacher’s enthusiasm. In 
the past there were no instructional ma- 
terials used other than the textbook. High 
school boys and girls need more than just a 
book to keep up their interest, especially 
when some of them have little liking for the 
course. Would it not be a good idea to have 
supplementary materials duplicated and 
distributed to each of the members of the 
class? Some of these materials would include 
questions to check on the students’ under- 
standings of the topic under discussion. 
These understandings would be dependent 
upon a knowledge of the factual materials 
found in the textbook and in other sources. 

To illustrate, let us look in on a class. 
The topic being discussed is the curing of 
tobacco. A typical. question that would 
combine factual knowledge and _ under- 
standings would be, “In the light of what 
you know about the curing of tobacco, give 
your opinion of the ways in which the small 
and poor quality tobacco leaves may be 
utilized.” In order to answer this question, 
the student must call upon his knowledge of 
how tobacco is cured and then must decide 
what is done with the large and good quality 
leaves and what is done with the small and 
poor quality leaves. The textbook might 
not give such information, but that does not 
mean that its omission implies it is unim- 
portant. The answer to this question, of 
course, is that the smaller leaves are used 
for making small cigars while the poor 
quality leaves are sometimes ground up for 
use aS an inexpensive pipe tobacco or 
inferior cigarette tobacco. It is hoped that 
the student would go on to say that “thou- 
sands of dollars are realized in company 
profits by this utilization. The workers of 
the tobacco company also profit because 
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they receive higher salaries and are assured 
of steady employment.” 

Let us analyze the preceding question 
that was asked of our imaginary student. 
Note that without a knowledge of how 
tobacco is cured the student would have 
difficulty in answering the question. Ob- 
serve the words, “give your opinion.”” This 
is very important in that it allows for free- 
dom of expression. It is hoped that creative- 
ness will result from this type of question. 
It is not only creative but it also gives the 
student an opportunity to question some- 
thing that might be troubling him. If the 
answer centered around a mere repetition of 
facts found in the textbook, the information 
gained by the class would be only what is 
found in the textbook. 

Economic geography can be made func- 
tional by making common use of the daily 
newspapers and periodicals. Other instruc- 
tional materials that can be duplicated and 
distributed to the class are map outlines, 
thought-provoking questions, questions for 
general discussion, and suggestions for 
projects that can be studied by individuals 
or groups. Students have a natural desire 
to talk and work with others, and such 
instructional materials can help provide 
them with this opportunity. 

The gencral atmosphere of the classroom 
can be improved if a laboratory or con- 
ference room: is used rather than a room in 
which the desks are neatly arranged in rows 
and aligned from front to rear. This labora- 
tory would have desks, tables, and chairs 
arranged in a large circle. The instructor is 
seated among the students. There are many 
advantages to this type of laboratory: 

1. There is less feeling on the part of the 
students that they are attending a class. 

2. A round-table arrangement will enable 
each student to see everyone else face to 
face. Students will no longer have to go to 
the front of the room to recite. (With the 
round-table arrangement there is no front 
of the room and there are no recitations. 
There are, however, discussions.) 

3. There is no “back of the room” where 
students may hide or work on something 
other than the topic at hand. 

4. Doing away with the requirement of 
having the students rise when they speak 
will result in a noticeable air of ease and a 
greater willingness to speak when they so 
desire. 

5. Substituting “laboratory” for “class- 
room” implies a more businesslike and 
meaningful purpose to studying economic 


geography. 
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The teacher is in the laboratory merely ty 
keep the class directed towards the desired 
goals and outcomes that have been mutu 
agreed upon by the students and the teacher 
Most of the talking should be done by th, 
class members. The teacher should intervey 
only when there is no other way of putti 
a point across or when it appears that his 
assistance is necessary if worth while dis 
cussion is to continue within the class. 
Adorning the walls of the laboratory 
should be a relief map of the United State 
and, if possible, the world. Electrical outlet 
should be provided for a motion pictur 
machine and other visual aids. The roo 
should contain a small collection of books 
pertaining to economic geography. The 
students should be given ample oppor. 
tunities to refer to these books to find varioy 









information. The textbook should be 
secondary source of information. Th 
books, in addition to being interesting 
should provide for individual differences jp 
student interest and reading ability. 

The bulletin board must not be over. 
looked in our laboratory. It should be kep 
up to date by the students.” Besides con 
taining items of interest to a class in 
nomic geography, include occasional bits o 
student humor (poems, cartoons, etc.) o 
even an article that is entirely foreign t 
economic geography but that contributes to 
the all-round education of the students. It 
is suggested that the bulletin board k 
changed frequently if it is to be kept interest 
ing. Have the board away from the entrane 
to the laboratory so that there will not be: 
congestion of traffic as students enter o 
leave the room. 

What teaching devices can be used t 
make economic geography appealing? Her 
are three that are usually effective: 











1. Group projects. Let the members of the 
class decide who they want in their grow 
and allow them to work independent of 
class in studying a particular group problem 
It is understood that the chairman of each 
group will prepare a report to be presented 
to the class at a later date. The entir 
group contributes to this report. 

2. Group discussions. This is an adapts 
tion of the group project method. If tim 
is limited, a consolidated report representing 
a contribution from each group member cal 
be presented to the class by each chairmal, 
or if there is sufficient time, each grou 
member can present a brief report of ther 
part of the problem to the class under the 
directorship of the group chairman. Ead 

(Concluded on page 347) 
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SCHOHARIE CENTRAL SCHOOL AND MIDDLEBURGH CENTRAL SCHOOL 


As a teacher of commercial subjects, book- 
keeping is the subject I most enjoy teaching. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that I am 
fortunate enough to have had some experi- 
ence background as well as formal content 
courses. 

Recently, while I was closing a set of 
books that I keep in my spare time, the local 
manager of a nationally-known finance cor- 
poration came into the office. In the ensuing 
conversation with him, he revealed a rather 
paradoxical fact: when his local branch 
office needs a bookkeeper, they hire either 
a commercial graduate who has had no 
bookkeeping, or, as a second choice, a gradu- 
ate who has had an academic course. When 
queried about this unusual situation, he 
frankly replied that he found students who 
had taken a bookkeeping course in high 
school were completely lost in keeping 
records for a finance company. He said it 
was comparatively easy to teach the keeping 
of his records to a high school graduate who 
had taken no bookkeeping — much easier 
than it was to unlearn the knowledge the 
bookkeeping student had gained! When 
asked about specific shortcomings of book- 
keeping graduates (I take the liberty of 
paraphrasing and summarizing his com- 
plaints): ““They think they know something 
about bookkeeping. Actually, they become 
muddled when they see our books. No mer- 
chandise inventory! No purchases for resale! 
No sales journal! They’re lost.” 

This businessman’s uncomplimentary 
opinion of the bookkeeping student’s ability 
did not surprise me too much. I was sur- 
prised at his being so very frank and dog- 
matic. Such unfavorable comments have 
caused me to ask, ““What’s wrong with high 
school bookkeeping?” 

To begin with, let us keep our terminology 
straight. Though technically incorrect, for 
convenience I shall use the terms “book- 
keeping” and “accounting” interchangeably. 
Actually, most high school courses include 
both bookkeeping and accounting as a 
matter of necessity. 
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What's Wrong with 
High School Bookkeeping? 





by JAMES F. VAN DETTA 


NEW YORK 





One of the most de- 
generative factors at work 
against a worth-while 
bookkeeping course mas- 
querades under the naive 
term “nonvocational.” 
Some teachers seem 
rather proud of the fact that their courses 
have a nonvocational slant. Such a course 
either offers bookkeeping that is supposed 
to make more intelligent consumers and 
citizens, or, as an alternative, the course 
offers the same material as the vocational 
course, but because of the caliber of the 
students, the teacher is advised to “take it 
easy.” 

Many bookkeeping teachers face another 
disadvantage in the form of a syllabus. The 
disadvantage is not in the syllabus as such, 
but rather in what it contains. A syllabus is 
a worthy contribution to any course if it is 
set up in accordance with modern principles 
and practices. The syllabus should contain, 
of course, a satisfactory minimum and still 
leave the teacher some margin in subject 
development. Any test prepared by anyone 
other than the teacher and based upon the 
syllabus should be so designed as to not 
force students to use a particular method or 
procedure. In short, a syllabus should guide 
course content, not rule it. 

Some bookkeeping teachers themselves 
must assume part of the blame for the in- 
adequacy of the bookkeeping courses. A 
teacher cannot effectively teach bookkeeping 
until he has actually kept books. Further- 
more, bookkeeping teachers should keep 
abreast of modern trends and practices. At 
the conclusion of a bookkeeping course it 
sometimes happens that a brilliant student 
who has carefully read the text knows as 
much about the subject as the teacher. Not 
unlike students, these teachers are often 
guilty of memorizing transactions. Such 
teachers may give the impression that they 
know all about bookkeeping. They do — 
they know all about bookkeeping that is 
contained within the pages of their cherished 
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(and usually tattered) desk copy of the 
textbook. We should not have teachers of 
bookkeeping; we need bookkeeping teachers. 

The textbooks in use today are another 
factor in limiting the effectiveness of book- 
keeping instruction. There is no completely 
satisfactory bookkeeping text which can get 
the approval of all teachers, but it cannot be 
denied that some texts are far superior to 
others. How many bookkeeping teachers 
reading this article can honestly say they 
decided upon the text they are now using 
because they, the bookkeeping teachers 
themselves, know from experience that it 
conforms satisfactorily to modern principles 
and practices? The text is the cornerstone 
of any course. An inferior text means an 
inferior course; an inferior course means an 
inferior bookkeeping student. 

Occasionally, instead of an inferior book- 
keeping course producing inferior bookkeep- 
ing students, we find the reverse to be true. 
As a matter of custom in some schools, dull 
students are enrolled in business courses and 
a good share of these unfortunate students 
are shown the way to bookkeeping. No 
student who earnestly desires to take book- 
keeping or any other subject should be 
prevented from doing so. However, ad- 
ministrative pressure should not be used to 
induce poor students to take bookkeeping 
courses. An effective, properly organized 
bookkeeping course is not any easier than 
algebra or chemistry. 

Finally, a brief criticism of the way book- 
keeping is taught, although somewhat a 
repetition of points already covered, is fully 
justified. Many teachers do not have a 
bookkeeping course; they have a course in 
memorization. In such a class the teacher 
is usually unaware when he gets the “danger 
signal”: students will inform the teacher 
they have made the proper journal entries, 
but they do not know what to put down for 
an explanation. The teacher then refers 
them to a certain page in the text and warns, 
“You had better learn that explanation.” 
Imagine! Learning an explanation! It is 
somewhat comparable to learning answers 
in arithmetic. Once a student makes an 
entry he understands, the explanation should 
follow easily. 

As an impetus to better bookkeeping in- 
struction, I would recommend the “open- 
book” test. In this type of testing the 
student brings his textbook with him and is 
at liberty to look up any answers he desires. 
Now I hear a roar of indignant disapproval: 
“Why every student in the class would have 
a perfect paper!” Perhaps. But if every 
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student did have a perfect paper then yoy 
may rest assured the test was primarily 
one of memorization. It is possible t 
memorize specific applications; it is im. 
possible to memorize understanding. 

Before a teacher would dare administe 
an open-book test, he must do two things ~ 
one specific, the other general. First, he 
must teach the students a variety of account 
titles (which puts a premium on experience), 
In addition, he must teach principles, not 
transactions. Various types of open-book 
tests can be used with considerable Success, 
but I think the most successful type is com. 
posed of two parts. The first part requires, 
for example, journalizing transactions using 
unfamiliar but indicative account titles. The 
second part consists of transactions already 
recorded and the student is asked to either 
adequately justify the way the transaction 
is made or, if it is incorrect, to criticize it by 
explaining fully why it is wrong. 

Granted, the open-book test cannot be 
used too successfully in the first few weeks 
of the elementary course; but after that it 
can be employed most effectively, not only 
for journalizing but also for all phases of 
bookkeeping and accounting. The major 
objection to the open-book test is that it 
takes the teacher a comparatively long time 
to prepare one. That objection is insignif- 
cant compared to the great improvement 
that such a test brings about in instruction. 

I do not consider objective-type theory 
tests alone too useful in bookkeeping. They 
may be used sparingly for a short class 
quiz of a few minutes duration; but, gener- 
ally speaking, they should be a negligible 
factor in the testing program. It has often 
been said bookkeeping is a semi-skill, if not 
a skill subject; students must not only “know 
how to do,” they must be able “to do.” 
I would go one step further and say book- 
keeping students should have not only 
“know-how” but also “know-why” while 
doing. That is why I believe objective tests 
alone are not adequate for a complete testing 
program in bookkeeping. 

A few of the outstanding advantages of 
the open-book test are: 

1. It encourages students to understand principles, 

rather than to memorize specific applications. 


2. It makes the subject more realistic and more 
challenging to the students. 


3. It forces the teacher to know more about the 
— than what is contained in the class text- 


In conclusion, I believe a general revision 


and expansion of the bookkeeping program 
is necessary. Bookkeeping and accounting 
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are ti« foundation of the financial world. 
Its instruction must be modernized, re- 
organ zed, and expanded. The suggestive 
outlir.- below contains a three-year sequence 
for hi ‘: school bookkeeping. 

If (esired, some nonvocational instruction 
could be included in the first-year course. 
However, I think most of the nonvocational 
aims could be accomplished as a natural 
outgrowth of an understanding of strictly 





vocational courses. 

Now that we know some of the defects 
of our bookkeeping instruction, the big 
question is, ““What will we do about it?” 
Will we, with an air of righteous wrath, 
defend our position? Or will we, as we go 
forward, attempt to correct the evils that 
afflict bookkeeping instruction, so that we 
may honestly say with uncrossed fingers, 
*‘Pacioli,* we salute thee!” 
































LENGTH 
Cours! (school year) CONTENT 
Bookkeeping I 1 yr. Elementary Principles 
Bookkeeping IT 1 yr. Advanced Principles 
(a) Partnerships 
(b) Corporations 
Bookkeeping III A 4 yr. Advanced Types of Financial Statements 
Single Entry Bookkeeping 
Miscellaneous: 
(a) Various Inventory Methods 
(b) Capital Gains and Losses 
(c) Other miscellaneous topics 
(d) A brief treatment of auditing 
Bookkeeping III B \% yr. Principles of Cost Accounting 











*Fra Luca Pacioli, an Italian, who, in 1494, published the first written summary of the principles of double-entry bookkeeping. 


(For a very interesting account of the beginnin 


g8 of bookkeeping, see Chapter I of 
keeping and Accounting, Second Edition, published by South-Western Publishing Co.) 


arvey A. Andruss’ book, Ways to Teach Book- 








Make Economic Geography Appealing 
(Continued from page 344) 


report is open to discussion by the class. 
3. Games and quizzes. When the instructor 
feels that a change in class routine would 
help reawaken interest, games and quizzes 
may be used. A common game is to have 
the class choose teams and then to have 
someone acting as a third party to quiz one 
team member and then quiz a member of 
team number two. The team answering the 
most questions correctly is the winner. 
Another game to play is “‘baseball.” The 
class (divided into two equal sections) makes 
up a series of questions that their “‘pitcher” 
will ask the opposing team. The “pitcher” 
asks a question of the “batter.” If he 
answers it correctly, he is advanced to first 
base. (A large baseball diamond can be 
drawn on the blackboard and a student can 
keep score.) The “batter” is out if he 
answers any part of the question incorrectly. 
The three “umpires” have the final decision 
as to the correctness of the answer. The 
team remains at “bat” until three “outs” are 
scored against them and then they change 
sides. The innings can vary according to the 
length of time desired to spend on the game. 
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A puzzle mystery is a natural “interest 
getter.”” Such questions as, “What is wrong 
with this statement?” and “Supply the 
missing product that is grown in these 
countries” is a mental teaser that all will 
enjoy. 

If economic geography is taught by the 
“Appeal Approach,”’ it will result in: 

1. A democratic method of teaching 
brought about by co-operative planning of 
objectives by the teacher and the class 
members. 

2. An emphasis towards understandings, 
attitudes, and ideals, away from the mere 
repetition of facts. 

8. A reawakening of interest in the 
subject of economic geography. 

4. A pooling and sharing of experiences 
and problems on the part of the students. 

5. An experience in working together with 
others in a group. 

6. A shouldering of responsibilities by 
each member of the group. 

7. Allowances for individual differences, 
freedom of thought, and creativeness of 
expression. 
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Building produc- 
tion skill should 
be a major ac- 
tivity in ad- 
vanced type- 
writing classes. More and more studies indi- 
cate that many students are far below their 
potential speeds in the production of office 
forms, such as memorandums, letters, enve- 
lopes, cards, and other types of jobs. Gold- 
smith! made a comparison between the 
straight-copy rate of his students and their 
rate on typing budgets and found that the 
median for the straight-copy rate was 38 
words per minute as compared with 644 
words per minute on budget material. 
Harned’ has made a study of office stenog- 
raphers in typing letters (including insertion 
and removal of paper and making of neces- 
sary erasures) and found that their rate 
was 26.9 words per minute. 

Many of the office studies on job stand- 
ards are stated in terms of lines per hour or 
average-length letters per hour, or envelopes 
per hour, and are, therefore, difficult for 
typing teachers to use as goals for learners. 
However, D. D. Lessenberry’ suggests that 
our students’ probable production rates 
should be gauged in terms of their net words 
per minute rates according to this scale: 


HOW TO DETERMINE PROBABLE 
PRODUCTION RATES 


75% of nwpm when typing 
50% of nwpm when typing 
40% of nwpm when typing 
25-40% of nwpmi when typing 





business letters 
envelopes 

simple rough drafts 
simple tabulated re- 


ports 
50% of nwpm when typing _ stencils 
60-75% of nwpm when typing manuscripts without 
footnotes 
40-50% of nwpm when typing manuscripts with 
footnotes 


These figures give us definite goals for 


How Can We Build Pro- 
duction Skill in Advanced 
Typewriting Classes? 


by HONORA M. NOYEs 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


typing classes. They are goals that ow 
students can understand and apply. 

In their first semesters students have 
learned in varying degrees the use of the 
typewriter parts, their manipulation, how 
to tabulate, and how to type a simple 
business letter. In the advanced classes it 
becomes necessary for students to recon- 
struct those skills, to refine them, and to be 
alert to the shortest, most efficient ways of 
working. An effective teacher makes stu- 
dents enthusiastic about motion-saving and 
time-saving techniques in handling paper 
and operating the typewriter with effortless 
ease and maximum results. 

MOTIVATING PRODUCTION WORK. There are 
a number of other ways of building a desire 
for production skill in our students — by 
demonstration, use of charts, by presenting 
problem-solving situations, by having stu 
dents keep records of their own progress, by 
having the class type materials for the school 
office or Idca] club, and by giving students 
chance to use their own judgment. 

As always, demonstration is helpful in 
creating in the minds of our students the 
desire to perform an operation as swiftly and 
as smoothly as the teacher. But the demon- 
stration should be clearly seen by all the 
students. Even if the teacher uses a demon- 
stration stand, it is sometimes difficult for 
the students in the back of the room to see 
what is going on. It is possible, of course, 
to ask the students to gather around as the 
teacher demonstrates to part of the group 
on one of the student typewriters, or to 
wheel the demonstration stand to various 
corners of the room, but in the meantime 
other students get restless and there is at 
inevitable loss of time. 

For a demonstration of chain-addressing of 
envelopes, for instance, or the rather com- 
plicated process of typing a rush memo 


1E. G. Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting, Second Edition, (New York City: Prentice 


Hall, Inc., 1949), p. 273. 
*Ibid., p. 273. 


*D. D. Lessenberry and T. J. Crawford, 80th Century Typewriting Manual, Fifth Edition, (Cincinnati, Ohio: South- Wester 


Publishing Co., 1947), p. 85. 
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CHAIN FEEDING 





WHEN THE ADDRESS IS TYPEO , FRONT FEEO 
THE ENVELOPE BY TWISTING THE RIGHT 
CYLINDER KNOB TOWARD YOU UNTIL 
TWO LINE SPACES OF THE TOP OF 

THE ENVELOPE SHOW. 





randum while a letter is in the machine, it is 
helpful to explain the procedures first by 
means of a chart (large enough to be seen 
by all the class) that pictures the steps of 
the job and the placement of materials in 
the typewriter for each step. The charts 
are helpful preceding a demonstration, for 
the teacher can point out and explain what 
he is going to do. Then as the students 
follow the procedures, they can use the 
chart as a guide. Any teacher will find he 
can make up a number of procedures that 
may be portrayed on charts and produced 
by the high school art department. 

A chart of this kind not only captures 
attention immediately, but it also arouses 
interest in learning about the skill it pictures. 
Furthermore, as the teacher explains the 
steps, the pictures help the students to 
understand clearly what they are to learn. 
In addition, everybody is having approxi- 
mately the same view at the same time. 
Afterwards, the chart provides a reference 
for the students as they go through the 
procedures themselves. After euch chart 
has served its purpose, it should be put 
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(FRONT FEED METHOD) 


| TYPE AN ENVELOPE IN THE REGULAR MANNER 


3 


OF ENVELOPES 


INSERT NEXT ENVELOPE IN FRONT OF 
CYLINDER AND BEHIND PROTRUDING TOP 
OF THE FIRST ENVELOPE. 


BACK OF FIRST. 
ENVELOPE 


SECOND 
ENVELOPE 








THEN FRONT FEED THIS ENVELOPE INTO PROPER 
POSITION FOR TYPING , ALLOWING THE PREVIOUS 
ENVELOPE TO BE MOVED BACK TO THE PAPER TABLE. 


away until used again, for part of its effec- 
tiveness lies in the fact that it is not familiar. 

Problem solving is challenging to students 
if properly introduced and within their 
ability. It is necessary to present enough 
information so that students can under- 
stand the problem before they are asked to 
tackle it. For example, a typical problem 
situation in learning the manipulation of 
matcrials is to puss out stapled sheets of 
typed matcrial and ask the students to make 
a correction on an inner page. They must 
be warned that the stapled top must not be 
inserted in the machine. Usually there is at 
least one student who solves the problem, 
and when he does, the solution catches like 
wildfire and the others are quick to imitate 
him. For those who fail to discover the 
method, there may be a demonstration by 
one of the experts. 

Another incentive to building skill is to 
motivale students to beat their own records 
by using improved methods of work and 
setting reasonable goals which they can 
meet. Keeping individual records of their 
progress, for instance, in typing letters, 
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typing rough drafts, typing envelopes, and 
other ‘orms helps students to see their own 
improvement. For instance, a typical record 
sheet sight look like this: 


NAME — Mary Doe 
NWPM Letters Enve- Rough Tele- Post- 
lopes Drafts grams _ cards 
40 30 20 16 12 14 
44 38 22 19 15 18 


Typing materials for the school office or 
local clubs is effective in giving satisfaction 
to students who feel then that they are doing 
real work. This should, however, be an 
occasional activity, not assigned so often 
as to interfere with the teacher’s plan for the 
semester. Typing classes should never be 
exploited for the sake of getting outside 
ofice work done. But an assignment, for 
example, in which the class is asked to type 
envelopes for the Community Chest Drive 
is a wonderful opportunity for students to 
apply their knowledge of envelope address- 
ing procedures. 


Students are delighted to be given a 
chance to use their own judgment. They 
like to try to estimate where to center a 
title by eye-judgment. After they have 
learned the mathematical process for center- 
ing, tabulating, and letter placement, they 
should be given the opportunity to estimate 
placement of lines, columns, and the various 
letter parts, as well as whole letters, for 
quick eye-judgment is one of the qualities 
of a good typist. Students should also be 
trained to select the most urgent in a series 
of messages and on a job where a number of 
forms are to be typed, learn to type them in 
order of i nportance. 


At the end of a unit of learning various 
production activities, students may be 
assigned a series of typing jobs and timed 
on their total output. Here they may apply 
the motion and time-saving techniques they 
have learned. For instance, an assignment 
for a whole period may include the typing 
of three letters with accompanying en- 
velopes (one, block form; one, indented form; 
and one, modified block form, with varying 
punctuation requirements for each) and, 
in addition, five postcards and three tele- 
grams. Instructions should indicate that 
these are to be typed in order of urgency. 
As the semester progresses, these all-period 
assignments may be of increasing difficulty 
until at the end, they may include all the 
types of office forms which have been taught. 

TECHNIQUES FOR DRILL AND DEMONSTRATION. 
There are a number of techniques which 
may be used in advanced typewriting classes 
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for drill and demonstration, with the goal of 
improving production skill. Many of them 
may be timed. For convenience, they are 
grouped into the following broad classifica- 
tions: 
I. Reconstruction of ability to manipulate parts of 
machine 
Stroking 
Carriage throw 
Throwing carriage and indenting paragraphs 
simultaneously 
Shifting for capitals 
Setting margin and tab stops on all kinds of ma- 
chines 
Difficult reaches 
Number keys, tab key, margin release, back- 
space key 
Use of carriage release levers to set carriage at 
any desired point 
Use of ratchet release and variable line spacer 
Instant use of line spacer for double spacing 
between single-spaced paragraphs 
Reaction to the warning bell 
Changing the ribbon 
II. Motion-Saving Techniques 
Insertion and removal of paper 
Chain-feeding of envelopes (oth front- and back- 
feeding) 
Use of envelope or pocket to feed carbon packs 
- into machine 
Insertion of carbon after a sheaf of paper is in 
machine 
Use of pockets for the typing of cards and labels 
Typing a telegram or rush memorandum while a 
letter is in the machine 
Desk arrangement of materials, such as eraser, 
paper, etc. 
III. Correction Procedures 
Erasing 
Aligning inserted words or strokes 
Spreading or squeezing letters in a word to make 
it fit a space 
Making a correction on an inner page of a bound 
manuscript 


IV. Other Skills 


Centering 

Tabulating 

Horizontal ruling using the underscore and vertical 
ruling using the apostrophe or colon 

Horizontal and vertical ruling on the machine 
using pencil or pen 

Typing on ruled lines 

Making characters not on the keyboard, such as 
the equal sign, division mark, and other symbols 





NEW YORK OFFICE MOVING 


Effective April 1, 1950, the Eastern Office 
of South-Western Publishing Company will be 
closed in New York City and moved to 310 
Huguenot Street, New Rochelle, New York. 
Since this location is only 30 minutes from 
Grand Central Station, it will enable us to 
serve the metropolitan area and the entire 
East more efficiently. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Nfice=style dictation to correlate 
with the Simplified System eee 














Shorthand Dictation Studies 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


Yes, you may now obtain SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, 
correlating with the new Simplified System (Gregg). 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES consists of forty dictation studies. In the 
first twenty-five of these, rhythmic dictation is used to build speed. Thereafter, 
office-style dictation is alternated with rhythmic dictation in order to provide 
real job preparation. The office-style dictation requires handling uneven 
dictation, corrections, changes, special instructions, insertions, and punctuation. 
Additional office-style dictation is provided in the teachers’ manual. For those 
who want more rhythmic dictation there is more in the teachers’ manual. 


Each of the forty dictation studies is divided into five parts as follows: basic 
skill, involving theory review, brief-form review, and punctuation pointers; 
business information, including vocabulary preview, difficult words and out- 
lines, and background information; business correspondence involving both 
incoming and outgoing letters, vocabulary preview, and difficult outlines; a 
study of business and office practices involving vocabulary preview and office 
routines; progress check-up involving letters increasing in length and difficulty. 
Numerous other features will also appeal to you. 
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WORLD 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By York, Rowe, Cooper 








A revised edition of 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
By Staples and York 





READY IN MAY 


After several years of intensive work, here is a complete and 
thorough revision of a book that has long been popular. There 
is adequate treatment of ‘‘Man and His Environment’ and ‘‘Prod- Student activity materials 
ucts of Commerce and Industry.’’ However, there is an expansion with each lesson consist of 
of the treatment of ‘Regions of Commerce.” questions, problems, proj- 
ects, and topics for dis- 











WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY places a greater emphasis 


cussion or debate. You 
on the economic relationships throughout. the-entire world. The may obtain an attractive 
factors of climate, environment, resources, industries, transporta- westiedh. én o entien al 
tion, and other factors vividly portray man’s problems, his ad- objective achievement 


vantages, and his disadvantages throughout the world. Facts onsite, 


are presented vividly and attractively through forceful discussions 
and generous illustrations. 
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Qualifications of a Good Secretary 
and Junior Executive 


The following ideas are taken from a 
brochure compiled by the Occupational 
Bureau at Miller Secretarial School, New 
York City, New York, under the direction 
of Ethelyn L. Lelash. 


Requisites for Vocational Competence 


Good educational background 
Acceptable personality traits 
Adequate marketable skills 


Personal Requisites 


Ability to work with a minimum of supervision. 

Ability to use initiatire and exercise good judgment. 
Capacity for acquiring knowledge and broader interests. 
Capacity for loyalty and for intelligent co-operation. 
Ability to be courteous, poised, and pleasant at all times. 
Ability to develop sincere interest and enthusiasm. 
Ability to meet people tactfully and graciously. 

Ability to enunciate clearly and speak grammatically. 
Ability to dress in good taste and in the current mode 


Skill Requisites 
Ability to take dictation accurately and speedily. 
Ability to typewrite accurately and speedily. 
Ability to transcribe shorthand notes accurately. 
Ability to arrange letters neatly and attractirely. 
Proficiency in filing, bookkeeping, and arithmetic. 
Proficiency in operating specific business machines. 
Proficiency in handling the general office routines. 
Proficiency in correct telephonic procedures. 
Accuracy in usage of grammar, spelling, and English. 


Minnesota Elects Officers 


The 1950 officers for the Minnesota Busi- 
ness Education Association are: president, 
A. Donald Beattie, Vocational Division, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul; 
vice-president, Evelyn Determan, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; secretary, 
Audra Whitford, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud; treasurer, Harvey Wagner, 
Roosevelt Ligh School, Minneapolis. 
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Alabama Teachers Meet 


The Alabama Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual luncheon meeting at the 
First Methodist Church in Birmingham on ff 
Friday, March $1. The principal speaker j 
at the mecting was T. J. Crawford, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming. 
ton, who gave a demonstration on methods 
in the teaching of typewriting. A group of 
Birmingham high school students served as 
the demonstration class. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- § 
dent, Lucille Branscomb, Jacksonville State J 
College, Jacksonville; vice-president, Mar- 
garet Liner, Jones Valley High School, 
Birmingham; secretary-treasurer, Lottie J. 
Thomas, Hewit High School, Trussville. 


Walters Appointed by Chamber of Commerce 


R. G. Walters, director of public relations, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed secretary of the 
Grove City Chamber of Commerce. He will 
continue on the faculty of Grove City 
College. Mr. Walters has participated in 
many of the business activities in Grove 
City. Previous to his appointment as secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, he had 
served as secretary of the businessmen’s} 
group and twice has held the office of presi- | 
dent of this group. 


*. * e 
Detroit Teachers Plan Tour 


The spring meeting of the Detroit Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club will be held at the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in 
Detroit on May 10. After a dinner mecting 
in the Burroughs Cafetcria, there will be 
a tour of the plant, including a demonstra- 
tion of the Burroughs machines. 
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Making the Secretarial Practice Class a Practical Class 


(Submitted by Virginia J. Waite 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter Central School 
Gorham, New York) 


My original feeling toward a secretarial 
practice course was one of skepticism. 
After browsing through the available text- 
books and syllabus, I had come to the con- 
clusion that this was merely another basic 
business course with a few machine tech- 
niques thrown in for good measure. My 
equipment was limited to the typewriter, 
a spirit duplicator, a Mimeograph machine, 
and an adding machine. Because of my feel- 
ing that this course was bound to be repeti- 
tious of many things learned in other 
commercial courses, I decided that at least 
it would be practical repetition. 

My program started off in high gear when 
the principal agreed to come into our class- 
room each Friday and dictate his corre- 
spondence for the day. Sometimes there 
were form letters to be sent to different 
addresses; sometimes different dictation for 
each girl; sometimes folders or cards to be 
inserted with the letter. In any one of these 
cases the situation was real and practical. 
It was amazing to see the difference in 
spirit and the look of pride and accomplish- 


ment that glowed on each face as the given 
task was successfully completed. 

Another phase of the practical work 
experience program was doing work for 


other teachers in the school. Because our 
school has grades one through twelve, we 
received a variety of materials, such as 
outlines, tests, programs, and letters. These 
fitted in perfectly with instruction in the use 
and care of the spirit duplicator, the Mimeo- 
graph, and the typewriter. It also helped in 
the building of the good character traits of 
responsibility, initiative, and dealing cheer- 
fully with other people. It also gave ex- 
perience in working together since one girl 
might start a project and another girl 
finish it. 

The “chance of a lifetime’’ came when our 
office secretary took a few days of vacation. 
My class took over the office for these days. 
A different girl was put in charge each day. 
They took dictation, filed, sorted mail, and 
acted as receptionists—in general, they 
were called upon to do everything that they 
might have to do in an office. Naturally, 
this bit of practical experience was a sound 
basis for class discussions. 

I believe that one of the most important 
traits that should be developed in a secretary 
is initiative. I have tried to develop this 
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trait in my class in two ways: First, in giving 
instruction for the care and use of a par- 
ticular machine I have instructed one of the 
students myself. I have let her master this 
particular field by giving her constant 
assignments, applying her knowledge. In 
turn, she has used her knowledge to instruct 
the rest of the members of the class in its 
operation, and they in turn have been given 
sufficient work with it to become efficient 
operators. 

Another project that should tend to 
develop initiative is a unit on travel. First, 
student-composed letters were written to 
travel agencies at the particular place that 
each member of the class had chosen to 
visit. This gave practice in writing letters 
without dictation. These letters asked for 
hotel rates, tours, traveling expenses, and 
so forth. The students were asked to obtain 
this information and then write it up in 
itinerary form. This included not only a 
“time and place” schedule, but also a 
schedule of expenses. Planning this trip 
meant that the students must make their 
own plans by talking with people, writing 
letters, and interpreting information given 
to them. This was developing initiative and 
also keeping the course on a practical basis. 

I have changed my mind about the secre- 
tarial practice course. I think that it can be 
molded into more than just a basic business 
course with a few machine techniques added. 
My motto— “Let’s keep the secretarial 
practice class a practical class” — has made 
this class enjoyable as well as profitable. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


This new book, published in March, 1950, is a 
companion book to YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACH- 
ING TYPEWRITING, which made Miss Lamb 
famous as a writer of methods books. YOUR FIRST 
YEAR OF TEACHING SHORTHAND AND 
TRANSCRIPTION provides a simple but clear and 
scholarly analysis of all methods of teaching shorthand. 
Comparisons are e and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various methods of teaching are an 
important part of the book. Every shorthand teacher 
will want to own a copy of this book and it is a must 
for every methods student. 


SINGLE COPIES $2.40 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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Connecticut Annual Convention 


“Our Joint Responsibilities in a Changing 
Economy” is the theme of the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Connecticut Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association, to be held at 
the Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, on May 6, 1950. The tentative 
program for the convention is as follows: 


9:15 A.M. mm 
Registration, Informal Reception, and Exhibits 
10:00 a.m. 
Morning Session 
Greetings: Dr. Herbert D. Welte, president, 


Teachers College of Connecticut 

“The Responsibilities of Management” — William 
A. Purtell, president of the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers Association, Hartford 

“The Responsibilities of the Employee’ — Dr. 
Ellis C. Maxcy, personnel director, Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New Haven 


11:30 a.m. 

Meeting of Chairmen of High School Commercial 
Departments 

“Teacher Training for High School Commercial 
Graduates” — Dr. Albert C. Mossin, chairman, 
Business Education Department, Teachers College 
of Connecticut; and Paul M. Boynton, state 
supervisor of business education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut : 


11:30 a.m. 
Meeting of Connecticut Council of Private Business 
Schools 


11:30 a.m. 
Exhibitors’ Hour 


12:15 P.M. 
Lucheon 
“The Mutual Responsibilities of Business and 
Education” — Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 


2:15 P.M. 

Section Meetings 

SectionA: For Teachers of Shorthand, Typing, 
Office Practice, and Secretarial Practice 

“What the Office Manager Expects of the Beginning 
Secretarial Worker” — Roy S. Mason, office 
manager, Fuller Brush Company, Hartford; and 
Martha V. Johnson, chairman, Naugatuck High 
School, Naugatuck 

Section B: For Teachers of Arithmetic, Junior 
Business Training, Bookkeeping, Typing, and 
Office and Clerical Practice 

“What the Office Manager Expects of the Beginning 
Clerical and General Office Worker” — William 
K. Panzenhagen, president, Office Management 
Services, Hartford 

Section C: For Teachers of Retailing, Salesmanship, 
and Consumer Education 

“‘What the Store Manager Expects of the Beginning 
Retail Store Worker” — Maurice “H. Berins, 
personnel manager, G. Fox and Company, Hart- 
ford; and Mrs. Gladys Porter, chairman, Wilbur 
Cross High School, New Haven 


3:30 P.M. 
Business Meeting 


4:00 P.M. 
Adjournment 
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Alpha lota Anniversary and Convention 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the found. 
ing of Alpha Iota will be celebrated on 
October 21, 1950. Alpha Iota was the first 
national honorary sorority organized in 
private business training schools. 


“The Silver Date at the Golden Gate” 
has been selected for the theme of the inter- 
national convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, July 12-16. The silver 
anniversary will be emphasized in all sorority 
activities throughout 1950. 


Alpha Iota was founded at the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, 
on October 21, 1925, by Mrs. Elsie M. 
Fenton, as a local organization. In 1930 
Alpha Iota was nationalized with active 
chapters established in leading business 
colleges throughout the United States. The 
first alumnae chapter was formed the follow- 
ing year and in 1935 the first chapter in 
Canada was installed. Hawaii was added 
to the chapter roll in 1948. Since 1931 
conventions have been held annually except 
during the war years of 1944-45. 


Indiana Conference 


The eleventh annual conference for busi- 
ness teachers will be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, on July 6 and 7. 
The theme of the conference will be ‘‘Good 
Practices in Teaching Business Subjects.” 
The program will consist of presentation, 
demonstration, and discussion of practices of 
teaching that have been proven reliable and 
successful in the schools of Indiana and 
near-by states. 


The conference program will be divided 
into five major parts as follows: ‘Practices 
in Teaching General or Basic Business 
Subjects,” “Practices in Teaching Book- 
keeping,” “Practices in Teaching Type- 
writing and Office Practices,” ‘Practices in 
Teaching Shorthand and Transcription,” 
“Practices Relative to Guidance Services, 
Curriculum, Equipment, Layout, and So 
Forth.”” Nationally known leaders in busi- 
ness education who have made significant 
contributions in business teaching will be 
invited to participate in the discussions. 
The conference is sponsored jointly by the 
School of Education and the School of 
Business. Information about the conference 
may be obtained by writing Dr. Elvin S. 
Eyster, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Applause Every Day From 
Teachers Using This Fine Book 








The numerous’ unsolicited comments from 
teachers indicate that 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, is the most teachable book in bookkeeping 
that has ever been published. A maximum 
amount of subject matter can be covered in 
the minimum of time’ and with the minimum 


amount of effort. 


The teaching pattern in this book is carefully 
worked out through a step-by-step presentation, 
the proper definition of new terms, the generous 
ise of visual aids, concrete examples, and 


summaries. 


The first cycle is simple and is covered quickly, 
based upon a nonmerchandising type of business 
that does not require a merchandise inventory 
and therefore does not require adjustments at 
the end of the fiscal period. From this simple 
beginning the student progresses through suc- 
ceeding cycles and constantly expanding sub- 
ject matter that introduces new principles and 
new applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 








19th Edition 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
& ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas | 
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The annual spring convention of the 
Tri-State Business Education Association 
will be held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 14 and 15, 1950. The theme 
of the convention is “Imperative Needs of 
Business Education Students.” 


The detailed program is as follows: 


Friday, April 14 
5:00 P.M. 
Registration and Opening of Exhibits 
6:30 P.M. 
Convention Banquet 
Sponsored by the Private Schools Division 
Toastmaster: C. A. Neale, Hammel Business 
University, Akron, Ohio, president of Tri- 
State Business Education Association 
8:15 P.M. 
Evening Session 
Chairman, Jay R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian 
College, Cleveland 
Program: “Teaching Demostrations 
ness Education” 
Under the direction of Harry E. Aseltine, chair- 
man, Business Education Department, — 
Hay High School, Cleveland 
“Teaching Simplified Shorthand by the Functional 
Method” — Goldie Thow and students from 
West Technical High School 
“Teaching for Proficiency in the Use of Calculat- 
ing Machines” — Maxine Gehres and students 
from John Hay High School 
“Teaching Simplified Shorthand by the Manual 
Method” — Hazel Fitzgerald and _ students 
from West Technical High School 
“Teaching for Speed and Accuracy on Electric 


ypewriters” — Lucy Cott and students from 
John Hay High School 


in Busi- 


Tri-State Spring Convention 








Question and Discussion Period — led by Willian 
L. Moore, principal, John Hay High Scho 
9:30 P.M. 
Music, Entertainment, arid Dancing 


Saturday, April 15 
8:15 A 
Tris tate Breakfast 


9:00 A.M. 
Registration and Opening of Exhibits 


10:00 A.M. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Presiding: C. A. Neale, president of Tri-Sta 
Business Education Association 


10:30 A.M. 

Morning Program 

Chairman, Kennard E. Goodman, 
High School, Cleveland 

Greetings: Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, superintend. 
ent of schools, Cleveland 

Panel Discussion: “Imperative Needs of Bus. | 
ness Students” —from the point of view ¢ 
the college teacher, the public school adminis 
trator, and the businessman 

Participants: Moderator, Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
professor of education, New York University, 
and chairman of Joint Council on Economie 
Education; Dr. Harry I. Good, acting superin. 
tendent of schools, Buffalo, New York; David 
R. Forrest, assistant to the president, Cleve 
land-Cliffs Iron Company 

Question and Discussion Period 


11:45 A.M. 
Visiting the Exhibits 


12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Address: “‘Getting Along With People” — Dak 
Brown, assistant vice-president in charge d 
public relations, The National City Bank ¢ 
Cleveland, and president of the Clevelani 
Community Fund 


John Hay 








Indiana Conference and Exhibit 


The twenty-seventh annual business edu- 
cation conference and the tenth annual busi- 
ness and educational exhibit was held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on February 17 and 18. The theme 
of the conference, “The ‘Eyes’ Have It,” 
seemed very appropriate since the meetings 
were devoted to a discussion of audio-visual 
aids in the field of business education. The 
conference opened Friday evening with a 
dinner meeting. The dinner speaker, Dr. 
John R. Emens, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, spoke on the topic “Some 
Current Challenges in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” An informal reception followed the 
dinner meeting. 

The speakers on Saturday and their topics 
were as follows: Evelyn Hoke, director of 
Teaching Materials Service, Ball State 
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Teachers College — “Some Reasons for the 
Increased Use of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Materials”; Walter A. Kumpf, Editorial 
Department, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio — ‘‘Visual Aids 
and the Business Teacher’; Charles E. 
Zoubek, shorthand editor, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York — “Teaching Aid 
for the Shorthand Class.” 

A display of practical visual aids, including 
motion pictures, filmstrips, teacher-made 
teaching aids, charts, and maps, was held 
in different rooms. Frances Botsford, Dr. 
Forrest L. Mayer, and Dr. V. H. Carmichael, 
Ball State faculty members, were in charge 
of the displays. The exhibit also included 
the latest textbooks in business education, 
new business machines, and audio-visual 
machines. 
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Catholic Business Education Activities 


The third annual meeting of the Midwest 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association was held at De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois, on February 18. The 
Reverend C. J. O’Malley, C.M., president 
of De Paul University, was host to the high 
school section and the Reverend E. J. 
Kammer, C. M., dean of the College of Com- 
merce, De Paul University, welcomed the 
college participants. Both the college and 
high school sections held three sessions. 

Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota, was chairman 
of the college work session. The speakers 
and their topics for the college work session 
were: Dr. Raymond P. Kent, University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, “Recent 
Trends in Money and Banking”; Lloyd W. 
Bowie, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
Iowa, “Recent Developments in the Field of 
Marketing.”’Richard W. Cox, De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, led a panel discussion on 
the points included in Mr. Bowie’s address. 

The chairman of the high school program 
was Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois. The speakers 
and their topics for the high school sections 
were: Charles Crakes, educational consultant 
for the De Vry Corporation, “Current 
Trends in the Audio-Visual Movement”; 
Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Edgewood Junior 
College, Madison, Wisconsin, “A Plan for 
the Course in Business Orientation for High 
School Seniors’; Madeline S. Strony, educa- 
tional director of the Gregg Publishing 
Company, ““The New Look in Gregg Short- 
hand and Transcription.” 


* . J 
South Carolina Meeting 


The spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Business Teachers Association was held in 
Columbia on March $1, 1950. Fred Dear- 
worth, associate editor of Tor BALAaNcr 
SHEET, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on the subject 
“Visual Aids in Business Education.” Fol- 
lowing the meeting there was a reception. 


Hamilton Becomes Supervisor 


Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of Genevieve 
Hamilton as supervisor 
of its School Depart- 
ment. Miss Hamilton, 
who received her Bache- 
lor’s degree at Boston 
University, has had busi- 
ness teaching experience 
in Connecticut high 
schools at Shelton and 
Bristol as well as ex- 
perience in office work. 

Prior to her transfer 
to West Orange, New 
Jersey, Miss Hamilton was employed at the 
Boston Office of Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated. Her duties in the Boston office 
included working with schools throughout 
the New England area. 


K.B.E.A. Meeting in Louisville 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Business Education Association, 
an affiliated organization of the Kentucky 
Education Association, will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky, at 12:00 p.m. noon on 
Thursday, April 13. The theme for the 
luncheon meeting is “Trends in Business 
Education to Meet Business Needs.” Celic 
Prezioso, Holmes High School, Covington, 
president of K.B.E.A., will preside at the 
meeting. Vernon Anderson of Murray State 
College is program chairman. 

The luncheon speakers will be Ethel Plock, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, and Mora 
Helm, manager of the Louisville Division 
of Employment Service, who will discuss 
the topic “Interview With an Employment 
Manager.” Following this discussion, Dr. R. 
W. Jennings, head of the Department of 
Commerce, Morehead State College, will 
speak on the topic “Needed Changes in 
High School Teaching.” 





G. Hamilton 








NEW ADDRESS EFFECTIVE APRIL 1 


Effective April 1, 1950, the New York Office of South-Western Publishing Company will be closed 
and a new Eastern Office will be opened at 310 Huguenot Street, New Rochelle, New York. This 
location, with expanded facilities, only 30 minutes from Grand Central Station, will permit us to serve 
the entire East and metropolitan New York more effectively. Visitors are invited. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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[. General Business Education for Everyone 
. Introductory Course for Business Students 


Business is a center of interest for all teen-age students. It is 











one of the dominant factors in our everyday lives. For this 
reason GENERAL BUSINESS, Fifth Edition, has been designed 
to have immediate interest and future value. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS develops an understanding of business environment, busi- 





ness functions, and business procedures. While the student is 
getting a general basic training in business for personal values, 
he is also getting preparatory training for any other business 
courses that he may study. 

















GENERAL BUSINESS 


general course for all students or for the first 


is recommended for a 


course in business. This course is often described 
as introduction to business, junior business, 
elementary business, everyday business, or gen- 
eral business. Here is a book that speaks for 
itself in the hands of students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents. Often when adminis- 
trators have examined this book, they have 
realized the desirability of offering such a course 
to all students. When parents see the book, they 
often want to keep it as a permanent addition 
to the family library. It is truly rich in immediate 
interest and future value. 


e 
f 





Done! 





GENERAL BUSINESS develops an understanding of 
business environment, business services, business 
functions, and business procedures. Since business 
is probably the most important social and economic - 
force in our lives, this course has a particularly 
important place in the program of every student. 


In this course the student will get some important 
consumer training. He will also get some applied train- 
ing in arithmetic through the problems with each 
lesson. Besides these problems there are projects, 
questions, and vocabulary studies. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 Sgn Francisco 5 Dallas 1 



































The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion has announced the program for the 
nine workshops to be held in economic 
education. These workshops are sponsored 
by colleges and universities in various parts 
of the country. 


The workshop program is as follows: 


*Tennessee — June 19 through July 7 

Sponsored by: George Peabody College, Vanderbilt 
University, University of Tennessee 

Location: Ward-Belmont School, Nashville 

Co-ordinator: Lalla Walker, Nashville Public Schools 


*Towa — June 26 through July 15 

Sponsored by: Iowa Council on Economic Education, 
State University of Iowa 

Location: State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Co-ordinator: C. Woody Thompson, $15 University 
Hall, Iowa City 


*Minnesota — June 26 through July 15, 

Sponsored by: Upper Midwest Council on Economic 
Education, College of Education and School of 
Business Administration of the University of 
Minnesota 

Location: St. Paul Campus of the University of 
Minnesota 

Co-ordinator: Ray G. Price, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota 


Wisconsin — June 26 through July 8—An In- 
stitute on Economic and Social Understanding 

Sponsored by: The School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

Location: Madison, Wisconsin 

Co-ordinator: Burr W. Phillips, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin 


*Indiana — July 17 through August 6 

Sponsored by: Butler University, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indiana Economic Council, Indiana State 
Department of Education 


Workshops in Economic Education 





Location: Bloomington Campus of Indiana [j, 
versity 

Co-ordinator: Paul Seehausen, 1804 East 194 
Street, Bloomington 


*New York University — July 24 through August }) 

Sponsored by: School of Education, New Yoh 
University; The Committee for Economic Develo. 
ment 

Location: Riverdale School for Boys, Riverdak 
New York 

Director: G. Derwood Baker, New York University 
New York 


Michigan — date to be announced later 

Sponsored by: Michigan State College, Michign 
Council on Economic Education, Michigan Depar. 
ment of Public Instruction 

Location: Michigan State College, Eust Lansiy 

Co-ordinator: C. V. Millard, director, Division ¢ 
Education, Michigan State College 

*Muhlenberg College — August 14 through August % 

Sponsored by: Muhlenberg College, Allentow, 
Pennsylvania 

Location: Muhlenberg College 

en Milton Steinhauer, Muhlenberg Co. 
ege 

University of Florida — July % through August |! 

Sponsored by: University of Florida, Gainesvik 

Location: University of Florida 

Co-ordinator: Hal G. Lewis, College of Education, 
University of Florida 


*The workshops that are starred will provide fellowships thy 
cover board and room. 


Information on these workshops and 
fellowships that are available to participant 
may be secured by writing the Joint Counel 
on Economic Education, 25 Press Building 
82 Washington Place, New York 3, Nes 
York. 





























The joint meeting of the divisions of 
the United Business Education Association 
was held at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on February 24 and 25. 
The four divisions are: U.B.E.A. Research 
Foundation; Administrators’ Division’ of 
U.B.E.A.; National Association of Teacher- 
Training Institutions; U. S. Chapter, Inter- 
national Society for Business Education. 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions held a sepa- 
rate meeting. The theme of the meeting was 
‘“Professionalization of Business Teacher 
Education.” 

Concurrent sessions of the other three 
divisions were held at 3:30 p.m. on Friday. 
The U.B.E.A. Research Foundation dis- 
cussed the topic “Research Studies on the 
National Business Entrance Tests.” William 
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U.B.E.A. Divisions Meet in Atlantic City 


M. Polishook, head, Department of Bus- 
ness Education, Temple University, Phils 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was chairman of the 
meeting. 

The U.B.E.A. Administrators’ Divisio 
discussed the topic “Business Education ani 
the Business Education Administrator. 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of secondary 
commercial education, Board of Education, 
Buffalo, New York, and president of th 
Administrators’ Division, was chairman. 


“Activities of the International Society fo 
Business Education and the United States 
Chapter” was the topic discussed by tk 
U. S. Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education. | Hamden 1 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Un 
versity, New York City, and president @ 
the U. S. Chapter, presided. 
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Typewriting Visual Aids 


‘She Royal Typewriter Company, In- 
corporated, has announced the availahility 


of the following visual aids that may be used - 


in 1),pewriting classes: 

Keyboard and Parts Tests 

Diagrammatic Chart 

Keyboard Wall Chart 

f'yping Better Letters 

Will Your Students Meet “Strange” Keyboards? 

History of the Typewriter 

['yping Do’s and Don’ts 

The Royal Typewriter Company has also 
announced that the motion picture titled 
“Albert Tangora in Action” is being with- 
drawn from circulation as soon as present 
commitments are fulfilled. The new film 
titled “Right — At the Start” is now avail- 
able from the Royal Typewriter Company. 
All requests for motion pictures and the 
other visual aids should be addressed to the 
Royal Typewriter Company, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 
e a * 


Mississippi Valley Teachers’ Clinic 


The second annual Mississippi Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Clinic, sponsored by 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, 
will be held in the college on April 1, 1950. 

There will be four 45-minute lecture 
periods. The speakers for three of the lecture 
periods and their topics are: Mrs. Madeline 
S. Strony, educational director, Gregg 
Publishing Company — ““The New Look In 
Shorthand”; Walter A. Kumpf, associate 
editor, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio — “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Visual Education”; L. H 
Diekroeger, St. Louis Board of Education — 
“Developing Business Know-how.” One of 
the lecture periods will be devoted to a 
demonstration on “Controlling  Left- 
handedness.”” Dr. T. E. Musselman, vice- 
president of Gem City Business College, and 
Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Company, will conduct the demonstration. 

Following the luncheon meeting there will 
be round-table discussions on the topics 
discussed in the four lectures. 





Armstrong Appointments 


President J. Evan 
Armstrong of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, announced on 
February 2 the appoint- 
ment of I. H. Parks as 
assistant to the presi- 
dent. In accenting the 
position, Mr. Parks will 
re-enter the field of edu- 
cation after twenty-nine 
years in business. 

Formerly vice- 
president of the Auto 
Equipment Company of 
Denver, Mr. Parks also 
served in turn as office 
manager, budget director, sales manager, 
controller, and assistant general manager. 
Later he managed the entire operations of 
the separate Household Appliance Division. 

During the past ten years Mr. Parks has 
analyzed the accounting and operating 
methods and marketing programs of fifty 
wholesale, retail, and service organizations. 

Mr. Parks’ interest in the training and 
educatio1 of youth was established while 
he was with Parks Business School, Denver, 
Colorado, in both an executive and teaching 
capacity. 

Inauguration of a program of teaching 
fellowships has been announced by J. Evan 
Armstrong. Graduate students who receive 
these awards will also be able to carry a 
three-fourth student load. 

Selection of the teaching fellows, Mr. 
Armstrong said, will be limited to those who 
have demonstrated vision and ability in 
adapting education to the needs of the 
modern business and economic world. 

The first two teaching fellows to be ap- 
pointed are Lydia Osmus and Edward J. 
Wintermute. Both are graduates of Arm- 
strong College with the Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree. Miss Osmus will 
teach secretarial administration while Mr. 
Wintermute will teach business mathe- 
matics. 





I. H. Parks 












other topics, “Preparing a Personal Invertory,” 
cation,” and “The Interview.” Price, 60 cents. 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book 
that has been published at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book 
immediately and arrange to place a copy in the hands of every one of your graduaetes. 
“Locating Vacancies,” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING. CO. 
Chicago 5 






It covers, among 
“Writing the Letter of Appli- 





San Francisco 5 
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Commercial Contests — Spring, 1950 
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Contest District State Subj 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager I ~ er 
By When Held | When Held mctaded 
Florida Department of April 29 May 13 Mrs. Eula Lastinger, Bookkeeping 
Business Educa- | No. 1, DeFuniah Lakeland High School, | Typewriting 
tion of Florida Springs; No. 2, Lakeland Shorthand 
Education Panama City; 
Association No. 3, Quincy; 
No. 4, Jackson- 
ville; No. 5, 
Reddick; No. 6, 
Daytona Beach; | 
No. 7, Leesburg; 
No. 8, Wauchula; | 
No. 9, Ft. Myers; 
| No. 10, | | 
| Ft. Pierce; | 
No. 12, Tampa | 
Indiana Clark County April 6 | None W. E. Wilson, Supt., Reg. Typing 
High School Clark County Schools, | Advanced 
Commercial | Jeffersonville Typewriting 
Contest Bookkeeping 
| Shorthand 
Hamilton | Charles Sharp and Mrs.| Typewriting 
April 12 Beatrice Myers, High | Bookkeeping 
School, Hamilton 
| 
Louisiana | Louisiana State | April 15 | April 22 Dr. Howard M. Norton,| Shorthand 
University, College of Commerce, Typewriting 
| Baton Rouge Louisiana State Uni- | Bookkeeping 
| versity, Baton Rouge | Bus. Arith. 
Missouri | Missouri Com- April 14 | April 29 Mrs. R. E. Jonakin, Shorthand 
mercial Associa- High School, Deering Typewriting 
tion | Bookkeeping 
| Maryville Dale J. Blackwell, Shorthand 
| April 14 Northwest Missouri Typewriting 
| State Teachers Col- Bookkeeping 
| | lege, Maryville 
Cape Girardeau | Mrs. Elsie Selph, High | Shorthand 
April 14 | School, New Madrid | Typewriting 
| | Bookkeeping 
| Warrensburg | Mrs. Mildred M. Lass, | Shorthand 
April 14 Central Missouri State | Typewriting 
| Teachers College, Bookkeeping 
| Warrensburg 
| | 
| Kirksville P. O. Selby, State | Shorthand 
| April 14 Teachers College, | Typewriting 
| | Kirksville Bookkeeping 
New Mexico | New Mexico | None April 21, 22 Vernon V. Payne, Typewriting 
| Highlands Uni- | New Mexico Highlands | Shorthand 
| versity, | University, Las Vegas Bookkeeping 
| Las Vegas 
Ohio | Ohio State De- | April 4 or 5 May 6 Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
| partment of Edu-| State Department of 
| cation, Columbus Education, Columbus 
Oklahoma | University of | None May 4 E. E. Hatfield Shorthand 
| Oklahoma, | (short., type.) and Typewriting 
Norman Earl Clevenger (bkkg.), | Bookkeeping 





University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 
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i Contest District State | Subjects 
a S: | Sponsored Contests | Contests | Contest Manager Saciaded 
By | When Held | When Held | 

—_ — $$ |—_——_- ——| —|—_—_ —)j-— 

Penns) | Bloomsburg | None | May 5, 6 | R. G. Hallisy, Dir., Bookkeeping 
al State Teachers | Bus. Ed. Department, | Typewriting 
Z College, | State Teachers College, | Shorthand 
: | Bloomsburg | Bloomsburg Bus. Math. 

| | 

Utah North Sevier | Salina | Leon Newton, Princi- Bookkeeping 

High School, (Regional) | pal, North Sevier | 
Salina | April 8 | High School, Salina | 
West \ Bluefield State None | May 12,13 | Dr. T. Mahaffey, | Shorthand 
College, | Bluefield State College, | Typewriting 
Bluefield Bluefield Bus. Arith 
Bookkeeping 
Other Contests 
“in Date and Kind , 
, ype of Contest Cuma Contest Sponsored By | Subjects 
; | Artistic Typing Contest May 1 | Julius Nelson, | Artistic Typing 
g E 4006 Carlisle Avenue, | 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 

Invitational Business | April 29 Newton Community High School, | T'ypewriting 
Tourney Newton, Illinois Shorthand 
; | Bookkeeping 

Mid-South Contest | May 6 Mrs. Margaret Miller, Miller- | Shorthand 

| Hawkins School, 1168 Poplar Typewriting 
; Street, Memphis, Tennessee | Bookkeeping 
g 

National Catholic Typing | Every Pupil, Rev. Matthew Pekari, Typewriting 
Contest March 9 St. Joseph’s College and 
Individual, Military Academy, 

B April 27 Hays, Kansas 

National Commercial | April 10-14 | Teaching Aids Exchange, Typewriting 
Contest P. O. Box 1127, Bookkeeping 
Modesto, California Shorthand 
B Bus. Knowledge 

and Ability 

World-Wide Typing April 1 | J. Bryce Sardiga, | Typewriting 
B Contest | Box 354, Typewriting Art 

Tempe, Arizona 
- 
y 
ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 
, This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It 
is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the in- 
B formation needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When 
these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty- 
two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
; SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 
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The annual conference on teacher educa- 
tion was held at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, on March 17 and 18, 1950. 
The conference was planned for the business 
education faculties of colleges and univer- 
sities within a reasonable distance of Bloom- 
ington. The purpose of the conference was 
to discuss the changes in policies, practices, 
and procedures in business teacher education 
that are becoming increasingly evidenced. 

Some of the topics discussed at the con- 
ference were: “Problems and Practices in 
Providing Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences in Business Teacher Education,” “The 
Responsibilities and Practices of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions in Giving 
Services to the High Schools Served By 
Them,” “The Co-ordination of All Phases 


Indiana Conference on Teacher Education 


of Business Teacher Education into One 
Unified Experience for Prospective Business 


_ Teachers,” “‘Work Experience in the Busj- 


ness Occupations and Field Experiences in 
Studying Business Activities Engaged in by 
All Normal Citizens,” “Specific Ways of 
Development of Desirable Points of View 
and Attitudes and of Philosophy of Work 
and of Life That Are Highly Essential and 
Absolutely Necessary for Every Business 
Teacher to Have,” “Standards for Admission 
to the Business Teacher Education Cur. 
riculum and Standards for Admission to 
Student Teaching,” ““What Should Graduate 
Programs Leading to a Master Teacher's 
Degree for Business Teachers Involve?” 
“Iu What Directions Should the Business 
Teacher Education Curriculum Move?” 











Indiana Business Education Clinic 


A business education clinic will be held 
at the Student Union Building, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, on 
Friday and Saturday, March 31 and April 
1. The theme of the meeting is “Business 
Education in Action.” 


The speakers and their topics for Friday 
are as follows: Alan Lloyd, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, “Teaching Demonstration in 
Typewriting’’; Mary Pajunas, International 
Business Machines Company, “Speed Typ- 
ing Demonstration”; Dr. M. Herbert Free- 
man, chairman, Department of Business 
Education, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, ““Teaching Demonstration in 
Basic Business”; Alan Lloyd, ‘Secretaries’ 
Clinic’; Howard C. Greer, management 
consultant, Kingan Company, Indianapolis, 
“‘Teachers-Businessmen’s Clinic.” 

The subject to be discussed on Saturday 
is “Teaching Effectively for Today.” 
Speakers and their topics are as follows: 
F. H. Elwell, dean, School of Business, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, ““Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping Effectively Today”; Alan 
Lloyd, “Teaching Typewriting Effectively 
Today”; Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, ““Teach- 
ing Basic Business Effectively Today.” 
The topic “Teaching Shorthand Effectively 
Today” will be discussed by a panel. 
Ruthetta Krause of Indiana State Teachers 
College is chairman of the panel. 

The Pi Omega Pi alumni and regional 
banquet will be held Saturday evening at 
6:30 p.m. in the Student Union Building 
Cafeteria. 
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New York Conference 


The annual conference for business 
teachers, sponsored by the Commerce Club 
of New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, will be held at New York State 
College for Teachers on April 22. 
theme of the conference will be “Making 
Business Education Pay Off.” 

The first part of the program will include 
a jury trial dealing with the aspects of 
basic business education. The prosecuting 
attorney in this trial will be Alan C. Lloyd, 
Gregg Publishing Company, and the de- 
fendant will be Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Pater- 
son. Following the jury trial, Dr. John L. 
Rowe, assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, will give a typewriting 
transcription demonstration. 





NEW EASTERN OFFICE 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Effective April 1, 1950 

To serve our Eastern customers more effec- 
tively, we have established a new and ex- 
panded office and closed our office in New 
York City. Hereafter, our Eastern customers 
should send all correspondence and orders 
to the following address: 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
310 Huguenot Street 
New Rochelle, New York 
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Some Figures 


Miss Barbara Drew of American Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
recent!y completed a study of bookkeeping 
and machine instruction in ninety-six cities. 


from a Survey 


Some of the results of her study are as 
follows: 

How many years of bookkeeping does 
your school offer? 


























Replies Number of Schools Total 

Large 48 N - ad Percentage 

Small 48 Large Percentage Small Percentage neuen 
0 Years 1 2.08 1 2.08 2g 2.04 
1 Year 14 29.01 41 85.50 55 57.30 
1% Years 1 2.08 0 —— 1 2.08 
2 Years 29 60.50 6 12.50 35 36.45 
2% Years 1 2.08 0 — 1 2.08 
$ Years 2 4.01 0 _—_— 2 4.01 
4 Years 0 —_— 0 —- 0 —_— 
Totals 48 48 96 




















One school 
second-year 


offered 


in the small school class 
bookkeeping upon 


demand. In most of the large schools in the 
South the apparent trend is for just one 
year of bookkeeping. One Southern school 
did not offer any bookkeeping. 


Several schools replied that the book- 
keeping is taught solely for vocational 
purposes and several replied it is taught for 
personal use. 


What machines are used? 



























Large Schools Small Schools 
Type of 
Machine Number of on Number of P 
° ge ° ercentage 
~~ wd —_— of schools — oly of Schools 
Adding Machines 24 50.0 23 48.0 
Electric Adding Mch. 5 10.4 
Calculator 20 41.7 9 18.7 
Comptometer 7 15.0 
Posting Machine 6 14.0 1 2.1 
Listing 4 8.3 
Check Writer $ 6.3 
Billing 4 8.3 














Ten of the large schools reported they do 
Of the small schools 20 machines. 


not use machines. 


or 42 per cent do not use any machines. 
Four schools did not report on this question. 
It is evident that the adding machine and 


calculator are the two most commonly used 


It is also evident that small 


schools do not have a variety of machines. 
What per cent of students took bookkeep- 
ing and are now employed in the field? 























Large Schools Small Schools 
Average Average 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Number| of Students , of Schools Number; of Students of Schools 
Employed in Reporting Employed in Reporting 
Field Field 
Those 
Reporting 25 43.0 52.1 23 18.2 48.0 
Not 
Reporting 6 —_— 12.5 8 — 16.6 
No 
Follow-up 
Service | 17 —: 35.4 17 oS 35.4 
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Summer School Announcements 





The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teacher, 
who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: First 
Term, June 1£-July 21; Second Term, July 24-August 265. 
Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Economics; Business Law; Statistics; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; other subject matter courses in commerce and 
business administration. Address, C. E. Williams, Director 
of Summer School, Bor “P"’, University. 


Atizona 


TEMPE-ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
June 5-July 8; July 10-August 12. Improving Instruction 
in Typewriting; Improving Instruction in Shorthand and 
Secretarial Procedure; Seminar in Business Education; Teach- 
ing Basic Business Education; Thomas Shorthand; Techniques 
and Projects in Typewriting; Office Machines; Accounting; 
Economics; Insurance; English in Business; other usual subject 
matter courses. Address, Roy C. Rice, Director of Summer 
School. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 12-July 15; Second Term, July 17-August 19. Introduc- 
tion to Business; Principles of Accounting; Business Law; 
Economic Geography: Statistical Methods in Business; Retail 
Advertising and Sales Promotion; Introduction to Economics; 
Money a Banking; Government and Business; Typewriting 

view; Adding-Ca ogeting Machines Techniques; Records 
Management; Gregg Shorthand Review; other usual subject 
matter courses in business and economics; general courses in 
education. Address, Dean J. W. Clarson. 


Terms, 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 65-August 12. Advanced Typewriting; 
Advanced Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Business 
Law; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; Industrial and Commercial Geography; Mathematics 
of Business; Insurance; Office Management; Investments; 
general courses in education. Address, Dean S. C. E. Powers 
or Registrar. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 5-July 8; Second Term, July 10- 
August 11; Third Term, August 14-August 31. Elementary 
Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Tax Accounting; Secre- 
tarial Practices; Fundamentals of Accounting; usiness 
Machines; Business Law. Address, W. C. Ferguson, Dean. 

STATE COLLEGE—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 5-July 8; July 10-August 11. Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand; 
Calculating Machines; Secretarial Practice; Accounting; 
Business Administration and Economics; other subject matter 
courses in business and economics; other usual subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, James Walter Turner, 
Dean. 


California 


ARCATA—HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 19- 
July 28. Government and Business. Address, Ivan C. Milhous, 
Director of Summer Session. 

BERKELEY— ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 3- 
August 11. Accounting; Advertising; Business Journalism; 
Business Management: onomics; Finance; Foreign Trade; 
Geography; Industrial Management; Insurance; Business 
Law; i Mathematics; Merchandising Management; 
Secretarial Administration; Transportation Management; 
Methods of Teaching various business subjects; general 
courses in education. Address, Registrar. 

BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 29; July 31-September 9. Introduction 
to Distributive Education; Co-operative Distributive Educa- 
tion; Problems in Distributive Education; Techniques and 
Materials in Distributive Education; Introduction to Student 
Personnel Work and Guidance. Address, Office of Summer 
Session. 

CHICO—CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 19-July 28. 
Business Correspondence; Office Management; Consumer 
Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typing, and 
General Business Subjects. Address, Dr. Marsdon A. Sherman, 

CLAREMONT—CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 26—August 4; August 7—September 9. Eco- 
nomics; Accounting; Economic Statistics; Money and Banking; 
Public Utility Regulations; Government Business Relations. 
Address, Dr. F. Theodore Perkins, Director of Claremont Summer 
Session. 
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LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 19-August 14. Secretarial Training; Business Correspond. 
ence; Secretarial Problems; Office Organization and Manage. 


ment; Recent Developments in Business Education. Address 
Office of Summer Session. : 
LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 26-August {: 
Four Weeks’ Session, August 7-September 1. Introduction to 
Business; Advanced Problems of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Advanced Problems of Instruction in Typewriting; Instruc. 
tional Organization and Supervision of Business Laucation 
Practicum in Business Education. Address, Dr. Frances Hender. 
son, School of Education. 

SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Office 
Management; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Procedure; 
Business Administration; Marketing; other subject matter 
courses in business and education. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz Weeks’ 
Session, July 3—-August 11. Principles of Accounting; Begin- 
ning Typing; Social Security Accounting; Business Law; 
Advertising; Materials and Methods of Teaching Shorthand; 
Gregg Shorthand; Intermediate Typing; Consumer Business 
Economics; Commercial Geography; Business Machines: 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Business 
Mathematics; Business Correspondence; Materials and 
Methods of Rooemsing Boctiovsings other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Three Weeks’ Session, August 14—September 
2. Small Business Enterprises; Business Law; Hi 
Business Education; Review and 
tion; other usual subject matter courses in business. 
Director of Summer Session. 


igh School 
Research in Business Educa- 
Address, 


Colorado 

BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Firs 
Term, June 19-July 21. Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping and General Business; Foundations of Business 
Education; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; other usual subject 
matter courses in business. Second Term, July 24-August 26. 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial, Office, and Clerical 
Practice; Problems in Business Education; Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Dean 
Elmore Petersen, School of Business. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 19-July 22; July 24-August 23. Improving Instructions 
in Typewriting; Improving Instructions in Computing Ma- 
chines; Improving Instructions in Stenographic Machines; 
Improving Instructions in Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Improving Instructions in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; 
Teaching Basic Business Education; Field Studies in Business 
Education; Organization and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Business Education Principles and Problems; Current 
Trends in Business Education. Address, Dr. Earl G. Nicks. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 19-July 14; July 14-August 11. Accounting. 
Address, Office of Admissions. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 12-June 23; Regular Session, June 23-—Auguat 
18; Post-Session, August 21-September 1. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Principles of Advertising; Advanced Ty pewriting; 
Office Practice; Duplicating and Recording Machines; Office 
Management; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Metbods of Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Improvement of 
Instruction in Genera Business; Advanced Curriculum Prob- 
lems; Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Principles of Insurance; 
Business Law; Consumer Education; Current Problems in 
Business Education; Introduction to Business; Administration 
of Distributive Education. Address, Roland C. Waterman. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF 
COLORADO: First Session, June 5-June 16. Introduction 
to Business; Principles of Salesmanship; Retail Merchandising. 
Second Session, June 19-August 4. Principles of Typewriting; 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Shorthand; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Principles of Advertising; Office Machines; 
Personnel Management; Personal Finance; Income Tax; 
Current Business Problems. Address, H. E. Binford, Chairman 
of Division of Business. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June £6-July 28. Typewriting and Duplicating 
for Teachers; Office Practice. Address, Dr. Sherman G. Wag- 
goner. 
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NEW 'IAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 26-August 18. Principles of Economics; 
Psycho! of Adolescence; other subject matter courses in 
education. Address, Hobart V. Jones, Director of Summer 
Session 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 
$6-Aug j. Problems in Business Education; subject matter 
courses i) accounting, business, industry, and marketing. 
Address, Dr. A. L. Knoblauch, Director of Summer Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 26-August 5, Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand; [Susiness Law; Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Fundamentals of Business Education; Guidance 
in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; 
Statistic:! Methods; Elementary Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Problems. Address, Dr. Roy J. Deferrars, Director 


of Summer Session. 
Florida 


LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 30. Typewriting; Business English; Adver- 
tising; Accounting. Address. J. C. Peel. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 15-—July 22; Second Term, July 24-Auquat 25. 
Methods of Instruction in Typewriting; Methods of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Transcription; Foundations of Business 
Education; Advanced Study of Business Education; Tests 
and Measurements in Business Education; Principles of Busi- 
ness Law; Principles of Retailing; Elementary and Advanced 
Accounting; Secretarial Machines; Calculating Machines; 
Introduction to Insurance. Address, J. Frank Dame, Pro- 
fessor of Commerce. 

TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 8-August 4. 
Usual subject matter courses in business administration and 
education. Address, Registrar. 


Georgia 


COLLEGEBORO—GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLFGE: 
First Term, June (£-July 21. Shorthand: Typewriting; Office 
Practice; Business Mathematics. Second Term, July £4- 
August 80. Shorthand; Principles of Business. Address, Cameron 
Bremseth. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: June 14-July 21; July 21-August 25. Busi- 
ness Law; Business Ceosenpuaiienes. Address, Dr. T. E. Smith, 


Registrar. 
Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 18- 
August 5. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Related Skills; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Allied Subjects; Seminar in 
Business Education; Research in Business Eicnetices under- 

raduate courses in Beginning Typewriting and Use of Business 
iiess Address, Opal H. DeLancey, Head, Business Educa- 
tion and Secretarial Studies. 


Itlinois 


CARBONDALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 12-August 4. Shorthand: Typewriting; Business 
Law; Accounting; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. 
Address. Registrar 

CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 1£-Auaust 4. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
and Office Practice; Flementary and Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Law; Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; 
General Advertising and Selling; Penmanship. Address, Dr. 
Bryan Heise, Director of Summer School. 

CHICAGO— UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: June 26- 
September 2. The Teaching of Secretarial Skills; The Teaching 
of Quantitative Concepts of Business Education; Problems 
of Business Education; Special Studies in Business; Seminar 
on Teaching Problems and Supervision of Business Education. 
Address, Office of the Dean. School of Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz 

eeks’ Session, June 26-August 6; Nine Weeks’ Session, 
June 26-August 26 Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Principles of Business Fducation; Evaluation and 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Current 
Problems in Business Education; Supervision of Co-operative 
Business Education; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Advertising, Business Law, Business Writing, Finance, Market- 
ing, Personnel Administration, Retailing, Secretarial Science, 
Statistics, Transportation. Address, Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, 
Director of Summer Session, or Dr. A. C. Fries, Director of 
Business Education, School of Education. 


April, 1950 





GREENVILLE—GREENVILLE COLLEGE: Twe Terms’ 
May 30-July 12; July 13-August 10. Typewriting; Construc- 
tive Accounting. Address, Alrin B. Quall, Dean. 

JOLIET—COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS: June 26- 
Auquat 4. Labor Problems; Seeretarial Science; Educational 
Paychology; Introduction to Teaching; Principles of Educa- 
tion; Methods of Teaching; History of Education. Address, 
Dean or Sixter M. Mildred, Registrar. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June f-July 14. Accounting Practice; Principles 
of Business Education; Seminar in Commercial Education. 
Second Term July (4-Auqust 12. Business Statistics and 
Graphic Presentation; Administration and Supervision of 
Commercial Education; Consumer Problems. Address, Miss 
Hertha Voss, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 
June 12-August 11. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Auditing: Problems in Office Management, Business 
English; Flements of Business; Economics of Busines«; Busi- 
ness Organization and Management: Advertising and Sales- 
munship; elementary courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Bookkeeping. Address, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Ad- 
missions. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 11. Office Management; Seminar in Office Manage- 
ment; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; subject matter courses in Accounting; Research in 
General Business Problems; Methods of Business Research; 
Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting and Related Secretarial Skills; 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; 
Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business Educa- 
tion; subject matter courses in Business Law; Undergraduate 
Survey in Business Education; other usual subject matter 
courses in general education; subject matter courses in business 
and economics. Addresa, Dr. Elrin S. Eyster, School of Business. 


DANVILLE—CANTERBURY COLLEGE: June 12- 


August 12. Marketing; Business Correspondence. Address, 
Frederick G. Neel, Dean. 
EVANSVILLE—EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 8- 


August 4. Audio-Visual Aids; Introduction to Business; 
Principles of Economics; Commercial Law; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Salesmanship; Principles of Marketing; Business 
Correspondence Address, Dean E. M. McKown. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 13- 
August 4. Princivles of Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Beginning Typewriting; Office Management; Marketing; Busi- 
ness Machines—Office Practice; subject matter courses in 
education; subject matter courses in business and economics. 
Addresa, R. Harold Van Cleave. Director. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 12-July 14. Workshop in Business Education; 
Supervision and Administration of Business Education Courses; 
The Teaching of Bookkeeping and General Business Education; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in Business Education; The Teaching of Short- 
hand and Typing; Current Problems in Teaching Business 
Subjects; Business Communications; otber usual subject 
matter courses in business; usual subject matter courses in 
general education. Second Term, July, 17-Auguat 18. Principles 
and Philosophy of Business Education; Marketing; Secre- 
tarial Problems; Seminar in Business Education; other usual 
subject matter courses in general education; other usual sub- 
ject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker 
Head of Department of Business Education, 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 19-July 21. Intermediate 
Typewriting: Advanced spreegregey: Consumer Business 
Problems; Office and Machine Practice; Income Tax; Work- 
shop in Business Education; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Education; 
Second Term, July 24-August 25. Advanced Typewriting. 
Business Communications; Business Law; Cost Accounting; 

fice Machines; Principles and Problems in Rusiness Educa- 
tion; Guidance and Evaluation in Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Commerce. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 11. Philosophy of Vocational Business 
Education; Advanced Mimeograph and Duplicating Problems; 
Problems in Business Education; Teaching of Secretarial 
Subjects; Teaching of Basic Business Subjects. Address Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business Education. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 21; July 21-August 24. Cost Accounting: Money 
and Banking: Government and Business; Principles of Market- 
ing; Beginning and Intermediate Tvpewriting; Office Manage- 
ment; Principles of Secondary Education; other usual subject 
matter courses in business and economics; usual subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, F. G. Mac: q 
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IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
June 14-A 
Administration and 
om and Problems of Business Education; Seminar in 
the Teaching of Typewriting; Review of Research in Busi- 
ness Education; Methods Course in Thomas Shorthand; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 


LOWA: 
st 9. Teaching Techniques in Business Subjects; 
Supervision of Business Education; 


Workshop in Distributive Education; Research in Business 
Education; Thesis in Business Education; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Law; Accounting; Office Practice Techniques; 
Salesmanship; Retail Merchan ising; Marketing; Business 
Writing. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer 
Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Department of Business 
Education, College of Commerce. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 18. Economic History; oe T. ping; 
Roginaing Shorthand; History of Economic Thought; Pind. 
ples of Economics; Business Letter Writing; Elementary and 
Advanced Accounting. Address, G. B. Ferrell, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 5—July 7; July 8-August 11. Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Epaciasee, of Sgcountings Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Typing; Business English; Teaching Secretarial Studies. 
Address, Paul B. Clark, Director of Admissions. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
ei 31-July £9. —yegeien Stenography; Business Corre- 
spondence; Personne! Management; Business Law; Marketing; 
Improvement of Instruction in ‘Shorthand and Transcription: 
Improvement of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in High School Bookkeeping; 
The Business Curriculum; Seminar in Distributive Education; 
Co-ordination Problems in Business Education; other usual 


subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
e. McGill, Head of Commerce Department. 
HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 


May 29-July 28. Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; 
Office Machines; subject matter courses in Economics. Ad- 
dress, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar. 


LINDSBORG—BETHANY COLLEGE: Eight Weeks’ 
Term, June 8—August 5; Four Weeks’ Term, August 7-Septem- 
ber 2. Typewriting; Shorthand; Economics; Principles of 
Small Business. Address, Registrar. 

MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE: June 6- 
August 5. Economics; Money and Banking; Accounting; 
Research in Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand; other usual 
et \ ~~ a in business and economics. Address, 
Dea 
MC PHERSON— MC PHERSON COLLEGE: May 31- 
July 26. Geography; Banking; Economics; Arithmetic; 
Educational Pecdicenr. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

OTTAWA—OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: June 1-July 29. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Accounting; 
Salesmanship; usual subject matter courses in business and 
education. Address, Roy W. Browning, Director. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Sessions, June 5-August 4; August 5—September 1. 
Typewriting; Shorthand: Accounting; Business Law; Office 
Machines; Viethods of Teaching: ~ ng Teaching; Secre- 
tarial Training; Business Correspondence; Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Trends in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Research and Thesis. Address, President 
Rees H. Hughes. 

SALINA—MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 12-August 
¢ Introductory Economics; Principles of Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Pmnciples of Accounting. Address, Dean of 
Summer Session. 

TOPEKA—WASHBURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY: 
Siz Weeks’ Term, June 5—July 15; Three Weeks’ Term, July 
17-August 5. Principles of ictal II; Mesnetag Statis- 
tics; Credits and Collections: Retail Merchandising; Problems 
in Economics. Address, Dr. Earl K. Hillbrand, Director of 
Summer Session. 

WINFIELD—SOUTH WESTERN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 1-July 29; August 1-August 29. Business Mathe- 
matics; Business Organization; Labor Problems. Address, 
W. J. Poundstone, Director. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: Two 
June 5-July 12; July ae 19. 
Typewriting; 
Salesmanship; Business Ma 
Smith. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 5-July 7; July 11- 


Terms, 
Methods of Teaching 
Personal ewriting; Office anagement; 

C2, ler Address, Dean H. B 


August 12. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of 

Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 

oo su ly matter courses in business. Address, J. Murray 
su, 
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LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: 
June 19—-August 12. Worksho -? Business Education; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; Methods ‘of Teach- 
ing Shorthand and A tag a Methods of Teaching Con. 
sumer Economics; Seminar in Business Education. Addregg, 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 5-July 28. Business Arithmetic; Personal Finanee; 
Beginning and Intermediate Typing; Business English; Secre- 
tarial Office Machines; Clerical Office Machines; Applied Short- 
hand; Business Organization; Principles of Accounting; Cost 
Accounting. Address, Dr. R. W. Jennings, Head of Department 
of Commerce and Business Administration. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 5- 
July 29. Methods and Materials in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; usual subject matter courses in business and general 
education. Address, Dr. R. H. Woods, President. 

RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 5-July 28. Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business English; Consumer Eco. 
nomics; Economics; Methods. Address, W. J. Moore, Dean. 


Louisiana 


OT ge enya elt ge nine LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: June 6—Auguat 64. pewriting; Shorthand; Account- 
ing; Salesmanship. Address, a Norval Garrett, Head ‘of Depart- 
ment of Business Administration. 

Paes lage Fe pn rr al er tl ERN STATE COL- 

GE: June 12-August 11. Usual subject matter courses 
z business education. Address, John B. Robson, Dean. 


Maine 


AUBURN— MAINE sc HOOL OF COMMERCE: 
June 19-July 28. Methods courses in Gregg Simplified Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Accounting, and Office Practice. Address, 
Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey or Paul S. Seavey. 

BANGOR—HUSSON COLLEGE: July 6-August 26. 
Thomas Shorthand Methods; Gregg Shorthand Methods; 
Accounting Methods; Typewriting Methods; Social Security 
Taxes; General Methods of Teaching. Address, Registrar. 

ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 3-August 11. 
General Education in Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand; Seminar in Business Education; Business Cycles 
and Forecasting; Corporation Finance; Business Law; Princi- 
ples of Economics; Money and Banking; The United States 
in the World Economy. Address, Mark R. Shibles, Director. 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 
*6—-August 4. Elementary Typewriting; Secretarial Practices 
— Procedures. Address, George C. Grant, Director of Summer 
ession. 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 26-August 4. Methods and Materials in Teaching Basic 
Business; Administration, Organization, and Supervision of 
Business Education; Audio-Visual Education;. Guidance in 
Secondary Schools; Co-ordination in Working Experience 
Programs; subject matter courses in general education; usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, Director of Summer 
Session or Arthur S. Patrick, College of Business and Public 
Administration. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, Ma 
31-July 8; Regular Session, July 10—August 19. Methods an 
Materials in Co-operative Training Program; Consumer 
Business Education; Theories and Practices in Business 
Education; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; The Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Demonstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; The Im- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand; Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Business Education; Measurement i in Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Social Business Subjects; Seminar in 
Business Education. Address, Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director. 

SPRINGFIELD—AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE: June 26—August 18. Principles of Secondary Education; 
Demonstration and Evaluation of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching the Social Business Subjects. Address, 
Esther D. Frary, Registrar, or Kenneth Zimmer. 


Michigan 

ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz 
Weeks’ Term, June 26-August 4; Eight Weeks’ Term, June 
26—August 18. Business Writing: Fun amentals of Shorthand; 
Business Law; Accounting; Survey of Office Machines; Busi- 
ness Conditions; Sales Management; Special Problems in the 
Teaching of Business Subjects; Research in Business Education; 
other usual subject matter courses in business; other usual 
ee matter courses in general education. Address, Dr. 


DETROIT— UNIVERSITY OF 
August 4. Principles of Accounting; 
of Economics; 


DETROIT: June 26- 
; Business Law; Principles 
oney and Banking; Salesmanship; other 
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usual su>ject matter courses in business and economics. 
Address, rector of Summer Session or Dean L. E. Fitzgerald, 
College 0/  ommerce and Finance. 


KAL’ ‘AZOO—WESTERN ‘MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


OF El: CATION: June 26-August 4. Office Machines; 
Retail ertising; Improvement of Instruction of Office 
Machin Management Principles; Personnel Administra- 
tion; ¢ Accounting; Business Correspondence. Address, 


Dr. A. Schneider, Head, Department of Business Studies. 


MOU’-f PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE \'F_ EDUCATION: June 26-August 4. Accounting; 
Beginni: +, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Begin- 


ning an) Advanced Stenography; Office Practice; Marketing; 
Salesmacchip. Address, Dr. J. W. Foust, Director of Summer 
Session, or Professor Claude Love, Head of the Department of 
Commer <<. 


YPSI! ANTI—MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
LEGE: Siz Weeks’ Term, June 19-July 28; Nine Weeks" 
Term, June 19-August 18. Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects: Beginning Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Business Organization and anagement; Business Law; 
Income ‘tax Accounting; Business Correspondence. Address, 
Dr. Julius M. Robinson, Head of Business Education Depart- 
ment. . 


COL- 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 12-July 22. Advanced Course in Teaching 
Technical Business Subjects in Secondary Schools; Materials 
and Methods in Distributive Education Programs; Co-ordina- 
tion Techniques in Business Education; Co-operative Part- 
Time Distributive Education Classes; Materials and Methods 
in Adult Distributive Education Classes; Trends in Business 
Education; Workshop in Economic Education; Problems in 
Distributive Education; Problems in Business Education. 
Second Term, July 24—August 26. Consumer Education in the 
Schools; Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; 
Organization and Supervision of Distributive Education 
Programs; other usual subject matter courses in business and 
economics. Address, for business education subjects, Dr. Raymond 
G. Price, 109 Temporary North University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; for distributive education 
subjects, Warren Meyer, 107 Temporary North University High 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 12-July 21. Survey of Business; Consumer Educa- 
tion; Typewriting; Business tter Writing; Business Law; 
Office Management; Salesmanship; Business Education 
Methods. Second Term, July 24-August 26. Beginning Office 
Machines; Business Law; Insurance; Advanced Office Ma- 
chines; Government Regulation of Business; Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Address, Dr. John W. Headley, President, or 
Clair B. Daggett. 


ST. PAUL—MACALESTER COLLEGE: June 19- 
August 12. Principles of Economics; Business Law; Marketing; 
Typewriting; Gregg Shorthand; usual subject matter courses 
in general education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business and economics. Address, Royal A. Moore, Director 
of Summer Session. 

Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 6; July 6-August 11. Busi- 
ness Law; Principles a Accounting; Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Office Machines; Introduction to Business, 
Address, Thomas B. Martin, Head of Department of Business. 

HATTIESBURG—MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGE: June 6—August 17. Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewsitings Shorthand; Advanced Dictation and 
Transcription; Office Practice and Procedure; Materials and 
Methods in Business Education; Office Appliances; Business 
Machine Operation; Office Management; Office Practice— 
Work Experience; Foundations of Business Education. Ad- 


dress, Dean R. A. McLemore. 


STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6—July 12; July 13-August 21. Commercial 
Education; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, O. H. Little, 
Industrial Education Department. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 1-July 8. Seminar in Business Education; The 
Teaching of Typewriting; The Teaching of Accounting; 
Teaching of Basic Business Subjects; Teaching of Office 
ppriances: Filing Systems; .Business Communications; 
Elementary Typewriting, Shorthand, and Machine Calcula- 
tion; other enntl saliael matter courses in business and general 
education. Second Term, July 10-August 18. Elementary 
Typewriting; Advanced typewriting and Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary Machine Calculation; The Teaching of Shorthand; 
Teaching of Office Applicances; Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Curriculum in Rodeee Education; Tests and Measure- 


ments in Business Education: other usual subject matter 

courses in business and general education. Address, Dr. A. J. 

Lawrence, Chairman of Department of Office Administration 
Business Education. 


April, 1950 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 14- 
August 4. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Accounting; Statistics; Methods 
in Business Education; Graduate Courses in Education, 
Distributive Education, Guidance and Counselling, Account- 
ing and Statistics, and Economics and Business. Address, 
Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 


JEFFERSON CITY-—-LINCOLN UNIVERSITY: June 
12-August 4. Personal Use Typewriting; Business Law; 
Economics; Arithmetic. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 5-August 10. Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business; Typeusting, Shorthand; Accounting: 
Business Law. Address, President Walter H. Ryle. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: May 31-August 4. | Typewriting; Accounting; 
Shorthand; Business Law; Analysis of Financial Statements; 
Economics of Consumption; Business Education ia the Second- 


ary School. Address, Dr. J. W. Jones, President. 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 28; July 31-September 1. Elementary 
and Advanced Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Finance; 
Office Management; Factory and Cost Accounting; other 
usual subject matter courses in commerce and finance. Ad- 
dress, Director of Summer School. 


SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: May mot fy £7. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Business Correspondence; 
Office Machines; Advanced Secretarial Practice; Beginning, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting; Salesmanship; Advertising; 


and Methods in Commerce. Address, Guy H. Thompson, 
Registrar. 
WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 


COLLEGE: May 29-August 4. Introduction to Business; 
Business Arithmetic; Elementary Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Commercial Law; Office Machines; Office Typing 
Problems; Business Correspondence; Calculating and Book- 
keeping Machines; Methods in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects in High School; Problems in Teaching Business Educa- 
tion. Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head of Department of Business. 


Montana 


BILLINGS—EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 12-August 10. Typourities: subject 
matter courses in Economics and General Business. Address, 
Lincoln J. Atkins, Registrar. 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 14-July 17. Office Machines and Procedures; 
Thomas Shorthand for Teachers; Commercial Methods. 
Second Term, oom. 18-August 19. Personal Typing; Business 
Correspondence; Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; 
Business Law. Address, Dr. L. O. Brockmann, Director of 
Summer Quarter. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 4. Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary Commercial Law; 
Secretarial Training. Address, A. EF. Kent, Registrar. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 6- 
July 28. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Training; 
Office Machines; Methods in Business eureete: High Schoo 
Business Curriculum; Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Business Subjects; 
Business Education Conference. Address, Luricy M. Hill, 
Chairman of Commercial Department. 


OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 9—August 
3. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Business Law; Office Management; Business 
Cycles; Principles of Advertising; Principles of Marketing; 
other usual subject matter courses in business and economics. 
Address, Reverend J. C. Choppesky, S. J., Director of Summer 
Session, or Dr. Floyd Walsh, Dean of School of Commerce. 

WAYNE—WAYNE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6-August 4. Introduction to Business; Office Machines; 
Accounting I; Shorthand I; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Victor P. Morey. 


Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: First Term, 
June 17-July 21. Advanced Stenography; Typewriting; 
Fundamentals of Business Organization; Elementary Account- 
ing; Marketing; Economics of Advertising. Second Term, 
July 22-August 25. Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Elementary Accounting; Business Law; Industrial Manage- 
ment; Personnel Management. Address, Director of Summer 
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New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: July 6-August 17. The Teaching of Business 
Education; Business Economics; Advertising; Improvement 
of Instruction in Business Education; I.abor Problems; Seminar 
in Economics; Current Problems in Economics and Govern- 
ment; International Economic Relations; usual eubiect matter 
courses in general education; otber usual subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Secretary of the Summer 
Session. 

TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June /4-August 16: 
Visual Aids; Office Machines; Machine Shorthand; Book- 
keeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping Workshop; 
other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Miss 
J. Coz, Assistant Reyistrur. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 6—July 14; July 16-August 18. Conference on Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business Education; Business Education 
Curriculum; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; The Teaching of Shorthand: The Texaching of 
Office Machines. Address, Vernon V. Payne, lead of Business 
Administration Department. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACTIERS 
COLLEGE: June 6-July 28. Principles of Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Business; Advanced 
Shorthand; Office Machines; Office Practice: Labor Problems; 
Business Management; Auditing: Methods in Commercial 
Teaching; Methods in Teaching Revised Gregg Shorthand. 
Address, Dr. H. W. James or W. J. Lincoln. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS: June 12- 
August &. Office Management; Elementary Typewriting; 
Elementary Economics; Elements of Business Administration; 
Corporation Finance; Business Law. Address, Registrar. 


New York 

ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 5-August 17. Secretarial Practice; Prob- 
lems and Principles of Distributive Education; Methods and 
Teaching Devices in Distributive Education; Law of Persons 
and Real Property; Income Tax Procedures; Organization 
and Supervision in Business Education; Principles and Probe 
lems in Business Education; Seminar in Business Content; 
Supervision and Co-ordination in Distributive Education; 

ests and Measurements in Business Education; Consumer 
Economics. Address, Dr. Milton G. Nelson, Director of Summer 

sion. 

BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO; Siz Weeks’ 
Session, July 5-August 12. Fundamentals of Accounting; 
Introduction to Economics: Labor Problems; Seminar in 
Business Fducation; Store Operation; Advanced Types riting. 
Twelre Weeks’ Session, June 2-August 26. mg es of Ac- 
counting; Advanced Accounting; Introduction to Eronomics; 
Money and Banking; Principles of Marketing; Merchandising; 
Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand: Secretarial 
Practice; Business Statistics; other subject matter courses ‘n 
business and economics. Address, Director of Summer Sesszxion. 

HEMPSTEAD—HOFSTRA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 13-—July £5; July £6-September 1. Principles of Account- 
ing: Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; Princip!es of 
Economics; Money and Banking; Business Organization and 
Management; Executive Control of Business Organizations; 
Principles of Advertising; other usual subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Dean M. C. Old. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 10-August 18. Orientation to Business 
Education: Introduction to Research in Business Educ:tion; 
Improvement of Teaching of Txpewriling; Demonstration 
Class in the Teaching of Electric Typewriting; Workshop and 
Demonstration Class in the Improvement of Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; Methods in Distributive Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Teaching of Bookkeeping; Improvement 
of Teaching of General Clerical; Improvement of Teaching of 

asic Business Education; Methods and Materials in the 
Teaching of Office Practice; Observation of Methods in Busi- 
ness Education; Summer Conference on Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, Professor Hamden L. Forkner 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession. June 6—June 30. Principles 
of Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; usual subject 
matter courses in commerce, retailing. and eduestion. Regular 
Session, July 6-Auguat 11. Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Related Subjects; Audio- 
Visual Aids in Business Education; Business Management of 
Sehoul Activities; Methods and Materials of Teaching Dis- 
tributive Education; Organization and Administration of 
Distribut’ve Education: Evaluation of Current Literature in 
Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; Work- 
shop in Office Practice; Workshop in Business Occupations; 
Workshop in Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 
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Workshop in Shorthand; Teaching of Advanced Shorthand 
and Transcription; Business Education in Western Europe; 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects: 
Seminar in Business Education; other usual subject matter 
courses in commerce, retailing, and education. Postseggj 
August 14-August 25. Workshop in Business Curricula. Aq. 
dress, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Chairman, Depurtment of Busines 
Education. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 5—Augug 
11. Methods in Typing and Shorthand; Testing: Advanced 
Accounting; Statistics. Address, Sister Marie Anne, Registrar, 

ROCHESTER—UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER: Jun 
28-August 4. Fundamentals of Business Administration; 
Corporation Finance; Monetary and Central Banking Policy; 
— graduate courses in education. Address, Secretary. 
Registrar of Summer Session. 

ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE COL. 
LEGE: July 3-August 9. Economic Problems; Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Law; Corporation Finance. Address, 
Reyistrar. 

STATEN ISLAND—WAGNER COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 12. Econemic Geography; Development of Economic 
Thought; Advertising and Selling. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July § 
August 11 Methods and Materials in Teaching Office Practice; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Problems, Philosophy, and Principles of Business Education; 
Methods and Materials in Teaching Introduction to Business; 
i a in Business Education. Address, Dr. O. Richard 

essels. 


North Carolina 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms. June 5-July 14; July 17-Auqust 25. 
Advanced Typewriting; Accounting Principles; Advanced 
Accounting heory; C.P.A. Problems; Auditing; Business 
Law; Office Machines; Office Management; Credits and Col- 
lections. Address, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, Dean. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 5—June 12; July 13-August 18. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Accounting; Business Administration. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

SALISBURY—CATAWBA COLLEGF: Two Terma, 
June 56-July 14; July 17-August 24. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Principles of Economics; Mathematics of 
Business; Accounting Syetems; Marketing; Production Manage- 
ment; Office Machines; Taxation Accounting; C.P.A. Review; 
Advertising; Persunuel Management; History of Economie 
Thought. Address, Professor Elizubeth Black or Registrar. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 12-August 4. Advanced Typing; Principles of 
Office Machines. Address, M. Adeline Olson, Head of Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: - June 
13-Auyust 4. Beginning Typing: Commercial Subjects in the 
High School; Business Organization; Business Mathematics; 
Business Law. Address, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 12 
Awyust 7. Shurthand; Accounting; Typing. Address, O. A. 
DeLwne. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 12-Augut 4. Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Incume Tax. Address, Adclf Soroos, Registrar. 





Stenorapher’s Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANe 
UAL has just been brought up to date. It is 4 
154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitali- 
zation, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 
permanent reference for all office workers. It 
is bound in paper to make it available at a 
price ate enough for every student to 
have one. List price 64 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y° 
San Francisco 5 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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Louisiana Vacation Workshop 


Gladys Peck, supervisor of business educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Baton 
Roug:, Louisiana, has announced tentative 
plans {or a one-week vacation workshop for 
business education teachers to be held at 
the St. Tammany Hotel, Mandeville, Louisi- 
ana, beginning August 20. The vacation 
workshop will take the place of the work- 
shops held in each college last year. Teachers 
are iuvited to bring their families to the 
workshop. ‘Teachers from other states are 
welcome. 

Specialists in the field of business educa- 
tion will be invited to attend the workshop 
and participate in the discussions. The 
tentative schedule for the workshop is as 
follows: 

1. Work program from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m. 

2. Rest and relaxation from 11 a.m. to 2 P.M. 

3. Work program from 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. 

4. Remainder of day free, with some planned enter- 

tainment for evenings 

Extracurricular activities will include 
swimming, fishing, crabbing, boating, yacht- 
ing, horseback riding, picnicking, and danc- 
ing. For further information write Gladys 
Peck, supervisor of business education, 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge 4, 
Louisiana. 





N.B.E.L. Annual Convention 


The third annual convention of the 
National Business Education League will 
be held at Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., on April 11 and 12. The convention 
sessions will include reports on N.B.E.L. 
projects, reports on interesting local business 
education projects conducted by N.B.E.L. 
members, a panel discussion on student 
careers, election of officers, committee 
meetings, and a closing luncheon session. 


Other worth-while events that will take 
place during and immediately after the 
convention are: the eleventh annual con- 
ference of the Howard Social Science 
Division, which will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 12; a special reception 
presented by the Washington Business 
Education League on Wednesday evening, 
April 12; the fifth annual conference spon- 
sored by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
on April 13, 14, and 15. 


Hotel reservations may be made with 
the following Washington, D. C. hotels: 
Dunbar Hotel, 2003 Fifteenth Street, N.W.; 
Charles Hotel, 1338 R Street, N.W. For 
other housing information write Mrs. Mattie 
C. Lee, 105 Seaton Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











TRAINING 
By Goodfellow and Kahn 
Published by 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago 6 San Francisco Dallas 1 


SIX PROJECTS 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It 
contains a series of six projects as shown at 


the left. 











The projects provide training tor such clerical 
duties as taking stock; preparing cash register 
tallies, reports of past-due accounts; alphabetic 
and numeric indexes, and daily and periodic 
summary sheets for salesmen; handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments; and figuring 
commissions. The forms and records used 
are based on the actual forms and records of 
firms operating in the particular fields covered 
in the projects. The average time required 
for the completion of each of the six projects 
is approximately three weeks. 
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Garrett Appointed Editor 


Dr. R. Norval Garrett, head of the De- 
partment of Business Administration, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, has 
been appointed editor of Modern Business 
Education, a quarterly magazine which is 
the official journal of the Southern Business 
Education Association. Modern Business 
Education is devoted to the publication of 
articles and information of particular interest 
to the teachers of business education in the 
high schools and colleges of eleven Southern 
states. 


Dr. Garrett received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; his Master’s degree and Doctor’s 
degree from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. He has been active in business educa- 
tion work for many years, not only in the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
but also as a member of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. He has just 
completed a term as a member of the board 
of directors of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association. At the present time 
Dr. Garrett is chairman of the commerce 
section of the Louisiana College Conference. 
Dr. Garrett is well qualified to assume his 
new duties. 

. © * 


Illinois Business Education Activities 


During the month of February the Illinois 
Business Education Service Staff met with 
the following representatives of the teacher- 
training institutions: Dr. Lewis Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal; Dr. 
Albert C. Fries, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; Dr. James M. Thompson, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston; Dr. Viola 
DuFrain, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale; and Dr. Earl P. Strong, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

This meeting was the third meeting of its 
kind. Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives from fifteen of the nineteen 
Business Educators’ Area Round Table. 
Some of the topics discussed at this meeting 
were: area meetings, area workshops, area 
student group activities, criteria and stand- 
‘ards in business education, and college 
preparation of teachers. 

Mrs. Laura Brown, secretary of the Illinois 
Business Education Association, and busi- 
ness education instructor in the Chicago 
Public Schools, has been named as a delegate 
to represent business education on the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Plan- 
ning Committee. 
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Virginia Business Education Meeting 

The spring meeting of the Virginia Busi. 
ness Education Association will be held at 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on April 
28 and 29. This meeting will replace the 
five regional conferences that were held in 
previous years. 

The speakers at the meeting will be 
Dr. Parker Liles, supervisor of business 
education, Atlanta Public Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company; Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

On Friday, April 28, there will be a con- 
ference of teachers of general business, 
Superintendents of one hundred fifteen 
administrative divisions will be asked to 
send at least one teacher to this conference. 
There will be round-table discussions on 
methods, subject matter, and problems of 
teaching general business. 

Sectional meetings in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, general business, and 
office training will be held on Saturday, 
April 29. General discussions will be held 
at each sectional meeting. 

a * - 


Salem Luncheon At E.B.T.A. 


A luncheon meeting for former students 
of the Business Education Department of 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, will be held in connection with the 
annual convention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts, at 12:30 p.m. on 
Friday, April 7. Margaret Mullane, a 
member of this year’s graduating class of 
Salem State Teachers College, will be in 
charge of arrangements. 





FOR BETTER SERVICE IN 
EASTERN STATES 


Teachers and school administrators in the 
Eastern states should mark their records to send 
all future correspondence and orders to the 
new Eastern Office of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, located at 310 Huguenot Street, 
New Rochelle, New York, effective April 1. 
The New York City Office has been closed. 
This new, expanded office, only 30 minutes 
from the Grand Central Station, will enable 
us to give you more efficient service. 


vW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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aH ° A MUST for business students 


2 > Popular also for general math students 


If you have not been too happy because of the complaints of employers as to the skill students show 
in mathematics, and if you are not too satisfied with the results in your general mathematics course, 
here is a book that will solve both of your problems. APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is popular 
from coast to coast. For the many schools in which there is no opportunity to offer both a course in 
business mathematics and one in general mathematics, here is a book that will enable you to offer 
one course for all students. Furthermore, it will be a highly satisfactory course. It will not only 
give your business students what they want, but it will also be more meaningful and more practical 
for your general students. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is packed full of the kind of mathematics that should be studied 


by everyone. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Fifth Edition — By Curry and Piper 


Write for literature or a sample so that you may see the rich content 
and the skillful way in which understanding and mastery are accom- 
plished. You may also obtain an optional workbook and an optional set 
of tests. You may obtain either a one-year volume or an abridged one- 
semester volume. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco5 Dallas 1 


April, 1950 
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Economics — Social Studies Charts. (Released 
in 1949.) This is a series of thirty-three charts, 17” 
x 22", printed in a variety of colors and mounted on 
a masonite easel. This section of charts is one of 
five sections of the social study chart series. The 
other four sections deal with the following topics: 
(1) sociology, (2) government, ($) community civics, 
and (4) world problems. 

Summary. The charts on economics correlate with 
each chapter of commonly used textbooks in high 
school economic classes. The major topics covered 
by the charts are: (1) principles of economics, (2) 
purchasing power, ($) money and prices, (4) economic 
organization, (5) labor, (6) farm, and (7) conservation. 
There are separate charts for each subtopic listed 
under the major topics. 

In addition to the text correlations that accompany 
the charts, there is available a supplement and topic 
index that serves as a guide to help teachers. 


Recommended Use. The charts are designed primarily 
for high school classes in economics. They may also be 
used in consumer economic classes. 


Sale. The charts may be purchased from the National 
Forum Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. The selling price for the thirty-three charts, 
the text correlations, and the supplement and indexes 
is $17. An annual revision service is available for $3. 
The annual revision service includes at least five 
charts, new title pages, a new revised supplement and 
indexes, and a new text correlation. 


Buy Words. (Released in 1946.) This 35-mm. 
silent filmstrip was prepared by the Household Finance 
Corporation. It consists of eighty frames accompanied 
by a lecture to be read as each frame is shown. 


Summary. This filmstrip lecture is based on the 
booklet, “Better Buymanship Principles.” It outlines 
the principles to be followed in order to become a skillful 
shopper. The three buy words emphasized in the 
filmstrip are plan, evaluate, and practice. The first part 
of the filmstrip, devoted to planning, emphasizes the 
importance of family co-operation and planned spend- 
ing. Under the topic of planning, the filmstrip empha- 
sizes the following points: (1) Know what you want, 
(2) Know how much you can spend for it, (3) Know 
where to buy it to best advantage, (4) Know the day of 
the week and the time of the day when it is easiest to 
shep, and (5) Know the different types of sales. Evalu- 
ating is the second point discussed in the filmstrip, 
which includes a discussion of the different kinds of 
labels used on merchandise. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in genera] business, consumer economic 
problems, and home economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Buy Words” may be purchased 
from Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The selling 
price is $4.00. Free rental except for transportation 
charges. 
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Gas for Home and Industry. (Released in 
1949.) This is a one and a half reel, 16-mm. sound 
motion picture. Dr. Wilbur L.. Beauchamp, University 
of Chicago, acted as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 16 minutes. 


Summary. This film tells the story of one of the 
world’s great energy resources — fuel gas. It shows the 
many ways in which gas is obtained and distributed 
and it discribes the increase in the use of fuel yas as 
a source of heat energy in the past two decades 
Throughout the film the social and economic signifi- 
cance of fuel gas is emphasized. The film shows how 
natural gas is obtained from wells and distributed 
through pipelines to population centers. The impor- 
tance of gas conservation is described and future 
technological developments in gas manufacture are 
suggested. The production of the following three 
types of manufactured gas are described in the film: 
(1) coke oven gas, (2) carbureted water gas, and (3) 
oil gas. In answer to the question “How long will 
our supply continue?” the film describes world re- 
sources of natural gas, and by means of animated 
maps, locates gas resources in the United States, 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Gas for Home and Industry” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price is 
$70 less 10 per cent discount. For rental purposes 
contact your local film rental library. The film may 
- rented from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
or $4. 


Petty Cash Systems. (Released in 1950.) This 
silent, 35-mm. filmstrip produced by Business Educa- 
tion Visual Aids consists of 45 frames. The script for 
the filmstrip was prepared by Michael Forest and 
Clifford D. Ettinger, and the art work was done by 
Fred Lupoli. 

Summary. The filmstrip presents a step-by-step 
explanation of the petty cash systems. Part I of the 
filmstrip deals with the imprest fund system and Part 
II with the petty cash journal. The step-by-step 
procedure for setting up a petty cash fund is explained 
and illustrated in the filmstrip. The ruling of the petty 
cash book and the journal entry necessary to record the 
replenishing of the petty cash fund are shown in the 
filmstrip. After the imprest fund system has been ex- 
plained, the step-by-step procedure to be followed 
when using the petty cash journal is shown in the 
remaining frames of the filmstrip. A problem using 
the imprest fund system and a solution to the problem 
are included at the end of the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip would be particu- 
larly useful in bookkeeping classes studying the unit 
on the petty cash system. 


Sale. “Petty Cash Systems” may be purchased from 
Business Education Visual Aids, 104 West 61st Street, 
New York 23, New York. The selling price is $5. 
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Increase Student Interest and Understanding of Book- 
. s eo s - 
keeping Practice with These New S.V.E. Filmstrips 
Uy Lowi THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I (In Color) 
| sat NTNG THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il (In Color) 
. THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill (In Color) 
ind 
iL These three new bookkeeping filmstrips will help speed up bookkeeping in- 
struction in the classroom by presenting in graphic, step-by-step form the 
the standard procedure in bookkeeping practice. While these filmstrips 
the correlate with “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” by Carlson, 
_ Forkner, and Prickett, they are so basic that they may be used with any 
des other standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 
‘ifi- 
OW 4/ e 
ted The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part |°’ 
or- 
ure 
are A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with cap- 
~ tions, subtitles, and text frames covering the opening 
(3) entry and the posting of the opening entry to the ledger. 
~ It is based on the tried, tested, and proved methods 
ted that can be used in the hands of the average teacher. 
- Price, $5.00. 
igh 
ics. 
ry” 
a Frame from filmstrip Part I, ‘“The Book- 
+. keeping Cycle,’’ showing the cash 
my account 
ne, 4/ ; , 
LEE The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part Il’ 
his Phaze AA A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color, with captions, 
ca- 4 subtitles, and text frames covering additional journal entries, 
be posting to the ledger, and the trial balance. Price, $5.00. 
by 44 : 
The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’ 
itep 
the . . se A 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip in color with captions, 
F from fi Part II, “Th 
pe Sealieniinn Souk" thantne pusthad subtitles, and text frames covering the work sheet, financial 
am of proving cash statements, and closing entries. Price, $5.00. 
tty 
the These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western Publishing Company 
the 
ex- and the Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
wed 
the -~------------- Distributed By — — - - - --------- 
sing 
lem 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
ae A Business Corporation 


(Specialists in Visual Education) 


eet, 1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Office Practice. 1950. This 193-page, mimeo- 
graphed, paper-bound book is a one-semester course in 
office practice prepared by the co-ordinators and 
teachers of Michigan under the direction of Dr. Irene 
Place. The objectives of the course are: (1) To meet 
the need of the high school student for a more clearly 
defined preparation for general clerical employment in 
a business office; (2) To teach techniques of performing 
clerical duties, such as telephoning, greeting callers, 
handling mail, filing, sorting, checking, and recording 
on such business forms as deposit slips, shipping forms, 
bills, and statements; (3) To integrate skills and 
techniques for performing general clerical work with 
knowledges, traits, and attitudes; (4) To make 
students aware of the knowledges, traits, and attitudes 
necessary for success in an office position; (5) To teach 
techniques for getting, holding, developing, and leaving 
a job; (6) To give a background of information as to the 
place of the office and its function in the business 
structure; (7) To provide (wherever possible) remedial 
work in spelling, arithmetic, penmanship, grammar, 
composition, and punctuation. -The contents of the 
course include the following units: Unit I, Introduc- 
tion; Unit II, The Job Interview; Unit III, Personality 
Development; Unit IV, Business and Your Job In It; 
Unit V, Job Attitudes; Unit VI, Meeting Office Callers; 
Unit VII, Telegraphic Services; Unit VIIT, Telephone 
Techniques; Unit IX, Transportation; Unit X, Using 
and Preparing Business Forms; Unit XI, Filing or 
Records Organization; Unit XII, Attending the Mail; 
Unit XIII, Business Reference Books; Unit XIV, A 
Business Vocabulary. Price $1.75. Order from Instruc- 
tional Materials Laboratory, 4002 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arber, Michigan. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Business 
Education, 1941-1948. 1949. This 78-page. 
printed, paper-bound booklet is Study No. 32 of 
Indiana Business Studies, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Indiana University, 
in co-operation with Delta Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity in business education. 
The study was supervised by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster. The 
bibliography is a supplement to the “Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Business Education 1920-1940.” 
It contains a comprehensive list of the research studies 
in business education and related studies completed in 
the period from 1941 to 1948 inclusive. A few studies 
completed prior to 1941 that were not available for 
inclusion in the 1920-1940 bibliography are included 
in this study. The bibliography was prepared to serve 
as a useful reference source, not only for research 
workers, but also for graduate students in business 
education, teachers, and administrators. The 1272 
research studies included in the bibliography are 
arranged by author and by subject. A limited quantity 
is available free of charge to qualified graduate students 
and business administrators. Address your requests to 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, chairman, Business Education 
Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. 
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Your Guide to Dry Cleaning. 1950. This 4- 
page, printed booklet is one of a series on “Keys to 
Wise Buying,” published by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Incorporated. The topics relating to 
dry cleaning that are included in the leaflet are: “What 
Constitutes Good Quality in Dry Cleaning?”; “How 
Can You Judge Quality?”; “How to Relate Price to 
Quality”; “What About Dry Cleaning At Home?”; 
“Remember This — For Better Cleaning.” The titles 
of the other leaflets are: “When You Buy a Shirt”; 
“Tips on Towels”; “How to Buy Wood Furniture”; 
“Pots and Pans”; “Stretching Your Fruit and Vege- 
table Dollar’; ““Your New Bathing Suit’’; “Upholstered 
Furniture”; “Frozen Fruits and Vegetables”; “Special 
Fabric Finishes”; “Buying Men’s Suits”; “Nylon 
Hosiery”’; “Fish — Fresh, Frozen, and Canned”; and 
“Buying the Layette.” Single copies free provided a 
self-addressed stamped envelope (legal size) is enclosed 
with the request. In lots of 100 leaflets the price to 
educators is $1.25 for each 100 copies. For orders of 
less than 100 the price is 14 cents a copy. Order from 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 


Teaching Devices in Consumer Education. 
1949. By Bruce I. Blackstone. This 11-page mono- 
graph is a summary of the most outstanding study in 
business education written at the University of Cali 
fornia during the year 1948-49. It is the second in the 
series of such published studies. The members of the 
project committee for 1948-49 read and evaluated over 
fifty projects. It chose “Teaching Devices in Con- 
sumer Education” as the most outstanding. The 
monograph includes a discussion of the following teach- 
ing devices: the blackboard, the bulletin board, class 
discussion, advisory committee, local enterprises, 
workbooks, panels, field trips, demonstrations, displays 
produced by students, investigation, research projects, 
classroom activities, and audio-visual aids in consumer 
education. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. E. G. Blac- 
stone, professor of business education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Socialism in America. 1950. This 74-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is a report of the com- 
mittee on economic policy of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The report analyzes the drift 
towards socialism in the United States and rates the 
relative merits of socialism and of free voluntary 
capitalism. The following topics are included in the 
report: “Socialism Without a Party”; “The Trend of 
Socialism in America”; “What Socialists Say Is Wrong 
With Capitalism”; “Socialism at Work: Some Ques- 
tions”; ‘“The British Experiment in Socialism”; ‘What 
Socialism Means to the Individual”; ““‘What Shall We 
Do About Socialism in America?” Single copies 50 
cents each; 2-5 copies 35 cents each; 6-49 copies 25 
cents each; 50 or more copies 15 cents each. Order 
from Economic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A., Washington 6, D. C. 
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, Integrates the office 
" training program. 


9. Introduces new subject 
matter not in other 
special courses. 


3, Valuable as a refer- 
ence book. 




















ECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition — By Loso and Agnew 


Emphasis is placed upon the use of the separate knowledges and skills obtained 
in other courses. The student is shown how these are woven into the real fabric 
of the business office. A certain amount of refresher training is given for the 
final preparation for the job. Additional skills and knowledges that are not 
taught in separate courses, such as typewriting and shorthand are, included in 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 


Because of the importance of personality development, this subject is given 
adequate emphasis throughout the course. The wide range of problem material 
consists of questions on the textbook, discussion 





questions, written exercises, and projects. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to 
integrate and to correlate in one final course all the 
related secretarial and general office skills and 
knowledges. 





wv 


South-Western Publishing Co. New 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) . : 
ith EDITION 
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Good Advice Unexpected Interruption 


“How can I avoid falling hair?” Sheriff: “Did you catch the auto thief?” 
“Jump out of the way.” Deputy: “He was a lucky bird. We had chased 
eee him only a mile when our 1000 miles was up and we 
Better Than Nothing had to stop and change the oil.” 


The wife of a workman employed in a perambulator ee 
factory tried to induce him to steal a perambulator for The Proof Is in the Pudding 
their baby. Di - “Wh f ddi . hi ?” 

He refused to do this, but he agreed to purloin uner: What sort of pudding is this! ; , 
sufficient parts to make a complete machine. ae We call it college pudding, sir. Like 

. i 

Poca a her 4 a aero / be See beak weed Diner: “No. I’m afraid there’s an egg in it that 
and found her husband in a state of exhaustion. ought to have been expelled. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “It always comes out a ma- i MT 


chine gun. oth ae oe Censored 


No Soup A grade school English class was asked to write a 


4s ; » | composition of 250 words on any subject. Little 
Customer: “‘Is there any soup on the bill of fare?” | Robert turned in the following brilliant effort: 


Waiter: “No, sir. There was, but I wiped it off.” >) “Glenn was driving our ‘new truck one day last 
>= © /summer and he had a tire puncture. The other 234 


Comfort Z_wordsare-not fit for publication.” 
““T'm not sure I quite understand those knee-action = 9, @ 
wheels. Making Matters Worse 


“Why, it’s like this— the wheels give. So if you m bi erdes f ; 
run over a pedestrian, you hardly feel it.” Daddy isn’t home,” said Junior, answering the 
. 2 & parson’s knock on a Sunday afternoon. “He went 
Looks Familiar over to the golf club.” 
Then, noting the expression on the parson’s face, 
Guide: “This, sir, is the leaning tower of Pisa.” -he added helpfully, “Oh, he isn’t playing golf, of 
Tourist: “Pisa! Let me think. No, that doesn’t course. He just went over for a few highballs and 
sound like the contractor’s name who built my garage, _ poker.” 
but it looks like his work.” os 2 


e @e Private Tour Preferred 


Change of Heart “Stand up,” shouted the evangelist. “Stand up if 
The soldier asked for a furlough so that he might get you want to go to heaven.” 
married. Everybody stood up but one old man. 
“How long have you known the girl?” asked his “Don’t you want to go to heaven?” asked the 
i reacher. 
¥ “Sure I do,” replied the old man, “but I ain’t goin’ 
with no excursion.” 
that you wait a —s months, — waa you still eee 
want to get married I’ nt you a furlough.” , 
In two months the aie was back, reminding his Crime Doesn't Pay 
superior of his promise. A man who was wanted by the police had been 
“So you still want to get married? My, my! I photographed in six different poses and the pictures 
didn’t suppose that a young man would stay interested were circulated among the police. 
in the same girl for such a long time nowadays.” The chief in a small town wrote headquarters a 
“T know, sir. But it isn’t the same girl, sir.” few days later, saying: 
eee “I duly received the pictures of the six miscreants 
Man in Distress whose captures are desired. I have arrested five of 


them; the sixth is under observation and will be taken 
As the boat was sinking, the captain lifted his voice soon.” 


to ask: eee 
“Does anybody know how to pray?” A Handout 
One man spoke confidently in answer: : ; 

“Yes, captain, I do.” Lady (to tramp): “If you’re begging a favor you 
“Good,” declared the captain. “You go ahead and might at least take your hands out of your pockets. 
pray. The rest of us will put on life-belts. They’re Tramp: “Well, the truth is, lady, I’m begging for 

one short.” @ pair o’ suspenders.” 
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